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be .. Figs. 1-5.—LADIES'’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS.—f{Sze Page 138,} 
Fig. 1.—Piamn Basque, with Apron-Front Ovér-SKIRT AND Fig. 2.—Piatn Basque, with: APRON-FRONT. OVER-SKIRT AND Fig. 3.—Soir Fig. 4.—Svir Fig. 5.—-Licur 
Watxeise Sxmt.—Bacx (wir Cor Parr Pattern). Waxxine Sxrrt.—Front (with Cur Parser Pattern). For Girt From 4° FoR GIRL FROM 7 
with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Wi Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from to 6 YEARS OLD. TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


five Conte.) 


(Cut Paper Patterns of entire suit of Plaiw 
80 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on first page. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Praiw Basque witn APRron- 
FRONT OveR-SKIRT AND WaLKING Sxrrt (w:TH 
Cur Paper Patrerx), This pretty suit, front 
and back views of which ey Se Dar 
trati be. worn in tl or in 
peso tO aw when the season 
is farther adyanced.- ‘The duchesse sleeve of 


which the is given is that shown in il- 
lustration Fig. 2.. The is made of bot- 
tle green fa trimmed with the material and 
black velvet in the manner hereafter described. 
The pattern ed in nine sizes, even num- 


bers, from 80to 46inches bust measure. To ascer- 
tain the size pass a tape measure entirely around 
the body under the arms, across the largest part 
of the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fuliest part of the bust, drawing it rather tightly. 
No other measure is required, If the number of 
inches is uneven, for instance, 37, send for 38, 
and take the seams deeper than is allowed in the 
pattern. The quantity of material estimated is for 
an average-sized person of 36 inches bust measure. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

T nts suit comprises three articles: plain basque, 
apron-front over-skirt, and walking skirt. 

Prat Basqus.—This pattern is in four pieces : 
front, back, side back, and duchesse sleeve. The 
front is high in the neck, and is fitted by curved 
cross seams, and by two darts on each side, while 
the back is adjusted to the figure by a seam in 
the middle and side backs, ‘The extra fullness 
of the side backs and seam in the middle below 
the waist line is laid in three box-pleats on the 
outside, which are finished at the top by three 
rosettes, one on each pleat. The outside seam 
of the duchesse sleeve is open from the wrist up 
to the notch. ‘This sleeve is shown plainly in 
Fig. 2. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
to take up the darts and cross seams, and to set 
on the trimming, and the size and shape of the 
under part of the sleeve. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches, Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing itin. Baste up'the garment, and try it on 
wrong side out before sewing, and if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
The skirt of the basque is trimmed with a box- 
pleated ruffle two and a half inches wide, di- 
vided in the centre with a narrow fold, This 
trimming extends along the seams under the 
arms to the waist line, np the front along the 
line of perforations to the shoulder, and across 
the back. Three folds half an inch wide trim 
the middle of the back from the waist line to the 
neck the width of a fold apart. ‘The first illus- 
tration shows similar folds across the back in- 
stead of ruffling. The front is. closed to the neck 
with buttons and button-holes. - An outlet of an 
inch is allowed on the’ seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, and half an inch for all the 
other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 814 
yards, 

, Extra for trimming, 14¢ yards. 

Apron-Front Over-Skikt.—This pattern is 
in four pieces: front, side gore for the front, side 
gore for the back, and one straight breadth for 
the back. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoida seam. ‘The front edge of each side back 
gore is laid in a three-inch side pleat, turning 
upward about eight inches from the top before it 
is joined to the front gore. ‘The skirt is closed 
in the middle of the back, and is set on a belt of 
the material with six side pleats in the back 
breadth on each side of the opening, and three 
side pleats in each of the side back gores, all of 
them turning backward. ‘The skirt is draped at 
the back seams by two tapes nineteen inches long, 
one end of each being tacked at each seam two 
inches from the bottom of the skirt, and the oth- 
er on the belt three inches from each side of 
the opening. ‘The bottom of the over-skirt is 
trimmed with a box-pleating of the material five 
inches and a half wide, which is confined two 
inches from the top by a narrow fold of the 
same. Put the pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 134 yards, 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 

jeces—front gore, two side gores, and back 
Dread. Cut the front gore and back breadth 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
each like the patterns given of the two side gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. The 
front gore and first side gore are sewed to the 
belt plain; the remainder is gathered. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with strips of 
velvet two inches wide, set on perpendicularly, 
with a space of six inches between the strips, 
and finished at the ends with black grelots. A 
side pleating of the material six inches deep, fin- 
ished on one side with velvet an inch wide, is 
sewed in each space. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards, 

Velvet, two inches wide, 12 yards. 

Velvet, one inch wide, 7 yards, 

Fig. 3.—Surr ror Grru From 4 To 6 Years 
oLp. Blue cashmere frock with pleated skirt. 
Gray linen apron, scalloped and button-hole stitch- 
ed on the edge. Blue ribbon inthe hair, which 
is cut short in the neck and brushed back from 
the forehead. 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Giru From 7 To 9 YEARS 
OLD. Gray poplin dress, trimmed with ruffles 
of the material and bias folds of blue silk. 
Pleated organdy waist. 

Fig. 5.—Light brown silk dress, with double 
skirt and long basque, trimmed with pleatings, 
ruffles, and loops of a darker shade of silk, and 
bows of darker velvet. The revers of the over- 
skirt are caught together with a velvet bow. 
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MR. FARJEON’S NEW STORY. 


@@ Tue announcement of another 
thrilling story from the pen of Mr. Far- 
jeon, the. celebrated English novelist, 
upon whom the mantle of CHARLES 
Dickens is believed to have fallen, will 
be hailed with delight the world over. 
The" production of two such wonderful 


‘tales of fiction as his “ Joshwa Marvel” 


and his “ Blade-o’-Grass” stamps him 
as a writer of rare genius, who de- 
serves to be ranked among the fore- 
most of his contemporaries. There is a 
strange fascination about his pages that 
enchains the reader from first to last— 
the interest being fully sustained through- 
out ; and when at length the end of the 
story is reached, the desire to read it 
again is irresistible. The new tale is 
entitled 
“LONDON’S HEART,” 


and, as its name would indicate, is drawn 
from life in the Great Metropolis. It is 
commenced in Harper’s Bazar of this 
week, and will be continued in serial 
form until the end. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is destined to cre- 
ate a profound sensation in the literary 
world, unrivaled, perhaps, since the days 
of “David Copperfield’s” first appear- 
ance. 





Ya Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish Plain 
Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Walk- 
ing Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the pres- 
ent Number, are now ready, and will be sent, pre- 
paid, by Mail, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see. Advertisement on 
page 151. ws 

2 Our next Number will contain a valuable 
Embroidery Supplement, with more than Sixty 
Exquisite Designs in Point Lace, Crochet, Netting, 
Tapestry, Point Russe, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch, White Embroidery, etc., for Curtains, 
Lambrequins, Rugs, Furniture, Cushions, Sofa- 
Pillows, Brioches, Footstools, Waste - Baskets, 
Work Bags and Baskets, Wall- Pockets, Hair- 
Brushes, Cravats, Chemisettes, Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie, Children’s Clothing, Edgings, Inser- 
tions, Tidies, etc., etc., together with two complete 
Alphabets of Capitals and Small Letters to be 
worked on Canvas, and several Names and Mon- 
ograms ; to which will be added literary and ar- 
tistic attractions of a high order, 





FRIENDSHIP VERSUS LOVE. 


OMEBODY—a Frenchman, we think it 
is—asserts that love is for tue million, 
but friendship for select souls. True it is 
that we play with love from the time of pin- 
afores to gray hairs, and sometimes later; 
but it is only the mature and developed soul 
that is capable of the aristocracy of the 
heart called friendship. Perhaps we should 
say, rather, that love is the earliest mani- 
festation, the crude state of the passion, be- 
fore it has crystallized into friendship, which 
demands so little and gives so much, which 
in its true condition appears to enjoy a con- 
stant equipoise, so that whatever others 
may think of our friends may not disturb 
the balance. : Misfortune and loss of nomi- 
nal goods may not alienate us; through the 
mists and illusions of trouble we discern the 
silent heroisms that pass unapplauded,-and 
when the world declares that our friend is 
“ going down hill,” we are aware that he is 
struggling surely upward. The poet sang 
that Friendship is Love without the wings; 
but we all know that Love labors at a dis- 
advantage with his poor blind eyes. Wings 
without eyes, or eyes without wings? We 
fancy that few of us would hesitate in the 
choice. This very matter of wings, for all 
we know, may have to answer for many of 
the slips in love, which have reduced half 
the world to wretchedness; for half the di- 
vorce and breach of promise cases on record. 
Love comes and goes; is here to-day and 
to-morrow away;, is enamored of a coral 
lip; blossoms in the morning, and drops its 
leaves before the dew is dry; but friend- 
ship is the century-plant, so to speak ; it re- 
quires years for its growth, but then the flow- 
er is perfection. Friendship is not swayed 
by moods, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked: all that can be predicated of 
charity is hers by birthright. The peachy 





cheek and melting eyes of a stranger give 
no thrill comparable to the homely sweet- 
ness of one’s friend, while all the prejudices 
of love are in favor of palpitating color and 
graceful contours. Friendship recruits its 
ranks as well from. the lame and halt as 
from the fortunate:and beautiful ; has.no-re- 
spect of persons; regards ‘neither rank nor 
age nor sex as a barrier; condescends to tri- 
fles. Love without it resembles the stalled 
ox and contention therewith, while friend- 
ship contains love as invariably as the great- 
er contains the less. If this is not so, how 
are we to account for the love-matches, the 
elopements, that cool off into indifference, 
and sometimes aversion?—instances of 
which lie about us, suggestive and unsight- 
ly, like: scoria at the foot of a crater: the 


“blind passion had not worked itself clear; 


the parties possessed no firm basis of ma- 
tured esteem upon which to build, when the 
fancy ceased to be tickled with curves and 
colors, with airs and graces. 

Perhaps the best touch-stone is familiarity. 
For a quarter of a century you may live next 
door to your Dulcinea, and imagine you 
know her thoroughly; but let her come to 
share your roof, and you shall have reason to 
change many opinions which you thought as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Is this the person whose ins and 
outs you controlled? She has weaknesses 
of which you never dreamed—strengths, 
it may ‘be, which you never suspected or 
fathomed. You believed her generous, and 
she is selfish and demanding. In short, you 
discover a thousand faults that were not 
mentioned in your estimate of her character : 
she is human, after all, when you fondly 
deemed her half divine! Yes, you were as- 
sured that she would anticipate your every 
wish; forget her complexion, if the concoc- 
tion of your favorite dishes required it; es- 
chew trains, chignons, and folderols at your 
dictation; find her happinessin perfect house- 
keeping, in studying the ancient and honor- 
able art of economy; and, above all, believe 
implicitly in yourself and your judgments; 
and perhaps she does none of these things, 
or, at best, so lamely that they had as well 
been left undone, omitting the spirit while 
keeping to the letter of the law. In the 
mean time, she had an ideal of you too, it 
may be; of evenings spent in divine seclu- 
sion at your feet, needle in hand, while you 
read the poets and she gave ready sympathy ; 
instead of which you go home late from the 
club or committee-room, and smoke morose- 
ly over the defeat of your candidate. Thus 
the stock of love with which you began 
housekeeping dwindles, has not vitality 
enough to stand the wear and tear of petty 
annoyances, grows attenuated with the con- 
stant attrition of daily life, unless friendship 
has been beforehand converting every short- 


coming into a stepping-stone toward its own: 


fulfillment; unless, in brief, our lovers are 
married friends, like Roderick, who married 
his faithful clerk, and whose friendship was 
tried after this manner by a countryman, 
who, coming into his store one morning, 
asked, ‘‘ Where is that old woman I used to 
trade with here? Sick, eh?” 

“She is married,” said Roderick. 

“ Married !” cried the countryman, aghast. 
“Why, she had nary a tooth nor a hair to her 
head; she. was as yellar and wrinkled as 
cream itself; why, the scarecrow in my corn 
field was a beauty to her! Heaven save us! 
who could have married her ?” 

“T did,” said Roderick, stoutly. 

“You!” as if Roderick had stabbed him. 
“But for all, she had a voice that went to 
the marrow, she did! I see: if they don’t 
have one thing, they mostly has another ;” 
with which tribute to feminine fascination 
he disappeared. 








DIANV'ERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Porches. 


N Y DEAR MARK,—I was lately taking 

my daily walk in the afternoon, and 
was crossing a park, or common, as it would 
have been formerly called, when I observed 
a large, ugly, white building, which might 
have been a factory, or barracks for soldiers, 
or a store-house, but which was chiefly re- 
markable for its want of every thing that 
makes a building impréssive. - The walls 
were of a dingy white color, and the win- 
dows were apparently opened at random. 
I saw, however, that I had come upon the 
back of the building, although it could not 
be concealed, and I wished that the city 
were rich enough or sufficiently well dis- 
posed to remove so ugly a blot from a pub- 
lic ground. But as I passed it, and emerged 
upon the square in front, I turned, and be- 
hold! the building which had seemed, as I 
saw it from the rear, a mere formless pile of 
discolored plaster punctured with windows, 
fronted the square with all the air of a Gre- 
cian temple, with columns and pediments and 
wings; and I presently discovered that it 
was considered one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the city. 

As I stood looking at it I langhed immod- 





erately.. Indeed, Iwas afraid that I should 
be thought maudlin or crazy by the passers- 
by, so unrestrained was my laughter. And 
as I wiped my eyes I was accosted by a 
friend, whose face seemed ready to smile or 
weep according as he should find me to be 
sane or mad, and who asked, with evident 
concern, ‘My dear Bachelor, what is the 
matter?” I looked at him and at the Gre- 
cian portico before me, and again I laughed 
without restraint. The truth is, that as I 
saw the fine front of the building, the squa- 
lor of which I had seen from behind, I re- 
called a certain gentleman of great dignity 
whom I knew in my youth, and for whom, 
in common with all the boys of my age and 
very many older people, I had acquired pro- 
found respect. Indeed, as I never hear the 
song o” General Boum without recalling 
him, I always think of him by that name. 
He had been to Congress, and, as a boy, I 
could never understand why he was not 
President. For he looked as I supposed Pres- 
idents to look. 

His face was large and very solemn, and 
his hair was always brushed in what I may 
call an impressive manner over his forehead 
and about his ears. His mouth was drawn 
down at the ends, and his heavy brows hung 
over his eyes. But the most remarkable 
point in his appearance was his shirt frill. 
It was a huge rutile that was always bulging 
and bursting out of his ample waistcoat, 
and which he was always gravely packing 
back with his hand, but with an air like 
that of admirals and other great sea-captains 
in their portraits, who hold truncheons or 
batons, and look at the spectator with lofty 
contempt for his impertinence in staring at 
them. Indeed, General Boum’s shirt ruffle 
was one of the sights of the town. Chil- 
dren associated it with their native place as 
they did the meeting-house steeple, or the 
post-office. It imparted dignity to every 
assembly without any assistance from the 
general, who, indeed, had an air of dischar- 
ging his duty to society, and of being a ben- 
efactor to the species, solely by presenting 
that imposing ruffle upon all occasions. It 
was, in truth, an epitome of his dignity. It 
was as impossible to conceive the general 
without his ruffle as Louis the Fourteenth 
without his wig. 

But I do not remember that the general 
ever said or did any thing worth remember- 
ing. I never knew him to be charitable or 
generous, to befriend the forlorn, to cheer 
the timid, to reprove the rich and prosper- 
ous rascal. That shirt frill was a receipt in 
full of all human obligations. If we young- 
sters failed in our manners, we quailed un- 
der the reproof of the question, “ What do 
you think General Boum would say of such 
behavior?” Heaven only knows what he 
would have said, inasmuch as he never said 
any thing. I mean nothing which was of 
significance ; for he had vocal organs which 
he used in concert with the frill. His voice 
seemed to proceed from behind that prodig- 
ious ruffle, and to partake its grandeur and 
dignity. And when he entered a room, pre- 
ceded by the frill, and, bowing solemnly to 
the hostess, said, in awful tones and with 
preternatural gravity, “Madam, I have the 
honor to hope that you are very well,” it 
seemed as if Wisdom herself, ambushed be- 
hind the frill, had spoken, and the feeling 
was irresistible that this must be a very 
great and undoubtedly a very good man. 

But really there was nothing behind the 
ruffle. General Boum had what is called 
deportment, and nothing more. He moved 
through a room bowing with prodigious 
gravity, packing away the ruffle with im- 
pressive deliberation—the cambric plumage 
of his vast pigeon breast—and saying, “How 
do you do this evening?” and “What a 
crowd!” and “Good-evening, Sir,” and that 
was all. Indeed, he could not say more, for 
he had no more to say. He was ignorant 
and prejudiced and narrow. He had no 
thoughts and no opinions; and reasoning 
upon general principles, I have had my own 
views since those days of the actual state of 
things under that tremendous ruffle. So as 
I emerged upon the Grecian front of the 
building of which I had seen all the shabbi- 
ness and tastelessness behind, I could not 
but feel that it stood upon the public square 
saying to every body who passed, as General 
Boum with his frill said in the drawing- 
room, “I have the honor to hope that you 
are very well.” 

The building is no more Greek than your 
father’s barn-in the country. It is literally 
only an entrance, only a fagade. It opens 
into nothing but a few public rooms, shape- 
less and ill ventilated. It ig all pine and 
plaster and paint and sham and pretense. 
It is just as pitiful for a city to erect such a 
foolish falsehood as it would be for the citi- 
zens to wear glass for diamonds. Indeed, is 
not such a building a forgery —as General 
Boum was the forgery of dignity and real 
impressiveness? And asI resumed my walk 
I could not help asking myself how much in 
every department of life that seems to 8 
fine and imposing is merely an entrance, & 
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shirt frill, a fagade, a portico, with nothing 
behind it but shabby plaster and dark cor- 
ners. 

There is Smilax, for instance, who has set 
his heart upon what is called success in pub- 
lic life. I went to see him the other morn- 
ing to ask him to join in a little charity. 
He came into the room like a lover to meet 
his mistress. He greeted me with ardor, 
and held my hand caressingly with both his 
own, while his face beamed with eager in- 
terest as I told my story. He begged me to 
sit down, and interrupted my tale to de- 
clare how happy he was to see me. And 
when I had stated the case, he said, with 
the same air of ardor, as if he would treat of 
that'as soon as he had disposed of subjects 
of more pressing and commanding interest, 
“Yes, but, how young and fresh you look! 
You have found the fountain, dear Mr. Bach- 
elor; and how are your dear nieces? What 
beautiful women they are, to be sure!” 
so he bubbled and gurgled, and when I in- 
terposed to recall him to my object, he be- 
gan again, “Yes, how very interesting! 
What a touching eloquence you have! Ah, 
my dear Sir, nature intended you for.even 
more, or, I should more truly say, for even 
different triumphs from those you have won.” 
I could come no nearer. He maintained the 
same air of eager interest. But there was 
nothing more. Smilax, too, is all shirt frill 
and Grecian colonnade and imposing en- 
trance. There is nothing behind. 

I go into a great library, and, looking 
around, I see many absurd buildings like 
that I sawin my walk. For on those shelves 
are books that are all shirt frill, which seem 
to announce something at every page, to be 
about to open into wisdom at every para- 
graph. But at the end there is nothing. 
You have only heard through the whole 
General Boum saying all the evening, in a 
deep voice, “I have the honor to hope that 
you are very well.” And still sadder, and 
in no sense amusing, is the porch of so 
many lives—a youth which seems to open 
into a rich and beneficent manhood, but 
which ends in total tragedy. . 

You remember, my dear Mark, that it is 
the glory of the Parthenon, the greatest of 
Greek temples, not only that every part is 
marble, but that the details are as exquisite- 
ly wrought where they can not be seen as 
where they are most conspicuous. I ob- 
served the same fact—I think that I have told 
you or some one of my young friends—in 
the cathedral at Milan. The points which 
only the chance eye will see areas full of 
conscience in the detail as those which all 
eyes can not avoid seeing. Does it seem 
strange to you, strange and hard, for the 
artist to carve with laborious skill the deli- 
cata tracery which few human eyes shall 
ever see, and which may never be applaud- 
ed? Yet every day the sun sees it, if we do 
not, and every night the stars behold that 
beauty. Men come and go, but over the great 
cathedral the heaven forever bends. Those 
artists wrought for God, who sees always— 
not for men, who see sometimes. Their art 
was their religion. Their genius was full of 
conscience. Their work was the child of 
their souls, and they could no more slight it, 
and sacrifice one part to another—making 
an entrance only, or a colonnade, or a porch, 
leaving the rest crude and shabby and un- 
wrought—than they could have been willing 
that their children in the flesh should have 
been born with a face only and no limbs. 
When a babe is born, and the physician says, 
“It is a whole child,” have you never felt 
the profound significance of the phrase ? 

Our lives, my dear boy, must, then, be 
whole temples, or none—that is to say, they 
must be uniform and in the same key. We are 
not to be satisfied with a fine shirt frill if 
our linen is soiled or torn, nor with an ar- 
dent and gushing manner if there is no re- 
sponsive heart behind, ner with solemn de- 
portment ifthere be nothing else. If, instead 
of spending their money to build a counter- 
feit Greek fagade to a shapeless pile of rub- 
ble, the town had spared the columns and 
the pediments and the pretense, and had 
erected a plain, comely house, graceful from 
every point, and neat in all its neighborhood, 
it would have produced a wholesome and sat- 
isfactory effect. But if the town can not do 
it, we can, dear Mark ; and if the corporation 
can not tear down the false portico, we can 
refuse to build one before our houses, or be- 
fore our hearts. Your friend, 

An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN-BASQUE SUIT. 


ee suit illustrated on our first page, and of 
. which a cut paper pattern will be furnished, is 
a model for street costumes for early spring wear, 
When mantles are dispensed with, and is also ap- 
propriate for the house. The basque is extremely 
graceful, yet very simple. The lower part of the 
front curves upward toward the sides, and the 
back has some postilion pleats to give it sufficient 
fullness over the tournure. ‘The front buttons 
close to the throat, the shoulder seams are short, 


And 





the darts are taken deep and low, and the back 
has gracefully curved side forms. ‘The trimming 
may be arranged to outline a vest, or else in 
either of the ways shown in the illustrations. 
The sleeve is the stylish duchesse shape, a simple 
coat sleeve with the outer seam rounded open 
above the wrist. Square linen cuffs may be worn 
inside this sleeve, but it is handsomer with pleated 
white muslin or lace, or a doubled tulle ruffle 
basted inside around the wrist and up both sides 
of the opening. 

The over-skirt is plain, long, and simple. It 
is always of the material and color of the basque, 
while the lower skirt may be of another fabric, 
usually silk, and is sometimes a darker shade of 
color. When the entire suit is of one material 
the over-skirt is often simply hemmed withont 
other trimming. This looks very well on rich 
woolen goods, and on handsome black silks. 

There is a fancy for trimming the back and 
front of dress skirts differently. For instance, 
the three front breadths have deep kilt pleating, 
the top of which is hidden by the apron front of 
the over-skirt, while the back breadths have 
from four to six narrow, bias, overlapping 
ruffles, with the lower edge bound and the up- 
per very fully gathered. Clusters of kilt pleating 
with lengthwise straps of velvet between are also 
very stylish trimmings. 

The plain- basque suit is a good model for 
spring cashmeres, either black, pale gray, or 
cuir-color, over silk skirts of corresponding 
color. ‘The entire costume would be handsome 
in black silk, or silk with hair-line stripes, for 
the present and the approaching season. It is 
also simple enough for the serviceable black al- 
pacas, that require to be plainly made to be in 
good taste. ‘hese look best trimmed with 
pleated ruffles and bands of the same, with fringe 
on the over-skirt and basque. 


SPRING SUITS. 


Street suits made in Berlin are the first im- 
portations for spring. The fabrics are pongees 
of printemps (spring) gray, and lavender shades, 
soft flexible woolen stuffs in narrow stripes of 
fawn-color or gray with white, and a new wiry 
pongee mixture of linen and wool in pale nan- 
keen and darker buff tints. The suit consists 
of skirt, over-skirt, waist, and double cape, or 
else a skirt and polonaise with talma cape. 


CAPES. 


Capes will be the fashionable wrap. The 
prettiest is the double cape, or sleeveless sacque 
with a round cape. ‘This is similar to the gar- 
ment worn at present, but is shorter, and is im- 
proved by slashing the back and side seams of 
the sacque to make room for a full tournure. 
The cape falls half-way between the elbow and 
wrist, and is a round talma with for darts on 
the shoulders and a seam down the middle of 
the back, which is left open below about one- 
third its length. Watteau folds are also on 
many capes, especially those with polonaises, 
while others have the nun’s collar, broad, square, 
and deep. 

These capes and mantles are not only made 
of the material of suits, but also of pale gray 
and cuir-colored cloth of light and fine quality, 
embroidered in peculiar new designs resembling 
braiding, and edged with narrow cord fringe in- 
stead of the thick bullion fringe used this winter. 
Bias bands of silk with a passementerie cord on 
each edge are stitched on by five or six rows of 
machine-work. ‘These light colored mantles 
will be handsome with black silk or alpaca suits. 
A tew paletots are also imported. 


CORSAGES. 


The corsage is made in such a way that it will 
fit, or can easily be made to fit, almost any lady. 
It is lined with soft white muslin, has two darts 
(without whalebones) that shape the front snug- 
ly, while the broad back has no side body or 
seam down the middle. This waist is long 
enough to extend over the hips beneath the belt 
and dress skirt. ‘The shoulder seams are high 
and short, the front buttons closely to the throat, 
and the neck is finished by a bias standing band. 
Vests of cross-barred and striped stuffs are in 
waists of solid color, and basques with vests are 
made precisely like our vest-basque suit. Sleeves 
are easy coat shape, with broad, square cuffs. 


THE WATTEAU POSTILION. 


A belt of four overlapping folds, or else a sin- 
gle bias band, accompanies the waist, and there 
are various attachments at the back of belts, not 
imitating sashes, but simulating postilion basques. 
‘The newest of these is the Watteau postilion—a 
square of the dress goods trimmed on three sides, 
while the upper side is attached to the belt in a 
broad double box-pleat or Watteau fold. A tape 
beneath in the middle of the pleat catches it up 
slightly toward the belt. This looks especially 
pretty below a cape with Watteau fold. Other 
postilions are fan-shaped; some are in kilt- 
pleated squares; and another design is two long 
ends, rounded and puffed below a bow. 


UPPER SKIRTS. 


Upper skirts do not yet show much change in 
shape. They are still long, with apron fronts, 
are draped high on the sides, and hang straight 
behind. ‘They are fuller than formerly, having 
two straight back breadths, two broad side gores, 
and a wide apron front slightly sloped on the 
sides. The first side gore is made very long, and 
is sewed with many gathers to the second side 
seam, which is shorter. Other over-skirts are 
round, without any drapery, and are trimmed up 
the side gores with buttons and bias bands; and 
still others have buttons on the side fastening in 
loops above to shorten the skirt on the hips. 
Some house dresses have the front widths 
trimmed en tablier, and an over-skirt only on 
the back breadths. 





POLONAISES WITH CAPES, 


The polonaises are of medium length and sim- 
ple s There are darts in front, the fullness 
of the skirt behind is held to the waist in great 
box-pleats, and the belt 1as a postilion attached. 
A single talma cape belongs to these, or else a 
mantle that has a double cape behind and re- 
sembles a vest in front. 


LOWER SKIRTS AND KILTING. 


Lower skirts are not changed. They are no 
longer bound with braid, but most fabrics are 
faced to the knee with a coarse, strong, but thin, 
white muslin, and a three-inch bias facing of the 
dress material is placed around the edge of the 
skirt. A single wide flounce, gathered, headed 
by narrow’ standing ruffles or bias bands, is the 
trimming most often seen, but the most stylish 
skirts have kilt pleating three-fourths of a yard 
deep around them. The goods for this kilting 
is cut crosswise, with selvedges sewed together ; 
the pleats are rather scant, but are pressed flatly. 
The top of the pleating is stitched on the skirt 
high enough to be concealed by the over-skirt, 
and thence the kilt hangs separate from the 
skirt, as other flounces do. A. half-inch hem 
finishes the bottom, and about two fingers above 
the lower edge a tape is tacked beneath the 
pleats to hold them in position. 

‘or information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Drepen; and VIRFOLET; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; Lord & Taytor; and Txomson, 
Lanepon, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


THE late General Hatixeck, whose remains 
have found their final roar Pisce in Green- 
wood Cemetery, was probably the wealthiest 
man in the army, his income having been about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per an- 
num.. 

—M. Kossvuta, having had gout, went into a 
cave in Tuscany for cure. It did the business. 
He believes that there is some electro-magnetic 
influence in the hole, or words to that effect. 

—The Rev. RoBert CoLyer, of Chicago, has 
declined an offer of $10,000 a year to become 
pastor of the society which Mr. Hepwortu has 
ust left. Nothing can induce him to leave 

hicago and the warm-hearted friends there to 
whom he is so deeply attached. 

—He was a very old man, was Harvey 
THACKEER, who died recently in California, at the 
ripe age of one hundred and twenty-eight years. 
He was a son-in-law of Danrex Boong, and the 
beoks tell us that good old Danreu died just 
fifty years ago at the creditable figure of eighty- 
five. Mr. THACKER is supposed to have been 
the oldest man in America, if not in the world. 
Whether he fought in the Revolutionary war 
or not is not stated, but he was thirty-three 
years old when the war broke out. 

—Dr. Hotmes and the rest of the boys who 
magne from Harvard forty-two years ago 

ave just had their annual dinner. The class 


‘is one of the most brilliant in the college his- 


tory, including, among other good boys, Judge 
BENJAMIN RAND CorTIS, Professor BENJAMIN 
Pierce, Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Rey. W. 
H. Cuannina, and Hon. WiLtiam Gray. 

—THACKERAY’S daughter, though she still 
preserves her maiden name in literature, is the 
wife of LesLiz STEPHENS, editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine. 

—When a great man ~ a great and good 
wife, it is a great thing. It was an event of large 
dimensions when Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
President of the British Board of Trade, and 
prospective Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, mar- 
ried Frances, Countess WALDWGRAVE; and he 
may justly attribute his eminence in English 
olitics and society td the sccial powers of that 
ady, who is one of the most brilliant, hospita- 
ble, and indefatigable leaiers of the aristocratic 
circles of London. Of humble origin, Lady 
WALDEGRAVE has reached a pinnacle craved by 
the most nobly born and ger J descended 
dames of England, by qualities admirably adapt- 
ed to please fashionable society, and by arts 
subtile in their influence over the coterie of 
nobles and statesmen who cluster about the 
throne. Her second husband, Earl WaLpDE- 
GRAVE, left her in the possession of a high- 
sounding title and an ample fortune, and these 
she has ably used to acquire the great social 
and even political power which all acknowl- 
edge she possesses. But it is by her own social 
ars by a remarkable talent of conversation, 
y the possession of what may be called the 
fringery of learning, and by a lavish and courtly 
hospitality, that she has chiefly won a social 
rominence such as few descendants even of the 
ANTAGENETS acquire. She is a modern type 
of those women who, like the Princess L1EVEN 
during the regency of ‘‘Gentleman Groraz,”’ 
Lady Mary Wor tLey Montagu under GEORGE 
II., and Madame De Sraét in the days of the 
French Directory, used to reach the springs of 
European politics by social channels; and al- 
though her influence can not be compared with 
theirs—for these are days of popular authority. 
and courts and the courtly have been shorn of 
much of their former power—she is endowed 
with an indirect influence by no means despica- 
ble even in politics. She is essentially a public 
personage, and her comings and goings, her 
fetes champétres*and hunting parties, are as ac- 
curately chronicled in the Court Cireular as are 
the movements of the Queen herself. 

—Dr. CHRISTOPHER GRAHAM, One of the old- 
est and most esteemed citizens of Kentucky, has 
just given to the public library of that State his 
collection of minerals, fossils, and geological 
specimens, valued at $30,000, the work of fifty 
years. Dr. Granam is a living history of Ken- 
tucky, and carries in one of the most remarkable 
of memories all the important events that have 
occurred in the State for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. He knows all the Indian legends, and all 
the stories of early sufferings among the first 
settlers, as well as all that has transpired among 
the generations which have followed and come 
down to our owntimes. He is one of the few links 
now left in the long chain that binds the present 
generation to the first settlers of Kentucky, and 
we hope that many years may yet be spared 
him to enjoy the high esteem in which he is held 
by the citizens, Few men in Kentucky have 





sreaeiee with greater difficulties and yet ac- 
complished more than Dr.GraHam. He made 
with his own hands the money which kept him 
up while studying medicine with Dr. DupLEy, 
and which paid his way through college, where 
he graduated with high honors. He is probably 
better known to Kentuckians as the prorietor 
of the old Harrodsburg Springs than in any oth- 
er character. He may be said to have created 
those springs, and certainly he gave them their 
world-wide reputation. It was when he was 
keeper of these springs that he became known 
as the finest rifle-shot in the world. He yet has 
the old Kentucky rifle with which his wonderful 
shooting was done. He calls it Bliicher, and 
there is no money that could buy it. In his 
young days no game in the forest that met his 
eagle eye could escape his rifle, and as for tar- 
get-shooting, he was never known to fail in tell- 
ing beforehand where his ball would hit. He is 
now in his eighty-fifth year, butstands as straight 
as a Mohawk chief, and walks like a man of 


pet 
—Mr. Joun G. Saxe has so far forgotten all 
the goodly teachings of his youth as to permit 
himself to be talked about as being liable for the 
following paraphrase from MARTIAL: 
“Your nose and your eyes your father gave, you say; 
_ Your month your grandsire ; and your mother meek 
Your fine expression: tell me now, I pray, 
Where, in the name of Heaven, you got your cheek?” 


_—Francis P. Buarr, Sen., and his wife occa- 
sionally walk out together in Washington, and 
always attract attention. He is eighty-one, she 
a few years younger. They walk with the aid 
of tall canes about five feet in height, surmount- 
ed with brass knobs, going very slowly. Mr. B. 
is rather feeble, Mrs. B. quite well. 

—The London papers are enthusiastic over 
ARABELLA GODDARD’s style of managing the 
piano-forte. The musical critic of the Zimes 
thus describes her performance of ScHuBERT’s 
sonata-fantasia in G, at the Monday Popular 
Concert: 

‘*Madame Gopparp’s playing of Sonvnrrt’s beauti- 
ful sonata was anticipated by all competent to judge 
of so good a thing as a great treat. Our country- 
woman has a sort of prescriptive right in the work 
owing to the fact that it is one of the host of grea 
compositions she has introduced to the English pub- 
lic, and still more to the fact that no pianist can rival 
her interpretation of it. Madame Gopparp knows 
the sonata to its minutest thought, and her manner 
of playing—always so unaffected and so rigidly truth- 
ful—serves to bring out every shade of meaning. 
Thus it was on Monday night, even with the final 
movement, in which even a great pianist might be ex- 
cused for looking more to his fingers than to the com- 
poser’s ideas. But difficulties with Madame Gonparp 
never lead to distortion. A streamlet reflects the tan- 
gled thicket on its banks as faithfully as it does the 
solitary bulrush which rises from its waters. The 
fair artist was recalled by acclamation at the close of 
her task ; as she was with Madame Néroupa, after Mo- 
ZaRT’s duet sonata had charmed the entire audience. 
No success could be more complete than that obtain- 
ed in either case.” 


And the Orchestra says, in reference to the same 
performance : 


“Souvuerr’s bright and fanciful sonata came out 
all the brighter for Madame Gopparp's inimitable ex- 
ecution. Herein, as in the sonata-duo which followed, 
her playing passed beyond the verge of praise, and left 
only a theme for wonder. Madame Nérvunpa also was 
on her usual mettle, and assisted in the triumph of Mo- 
ZaBT’s sonata.” 


—Sir CHARLES DILkE, who has recently under- 
taken the contract to extinguish the British mon- 
archy, and do away entirely with the St. George 
and Dragon business, has just been getting mar- 
ried, and wants, therefore, to be happy all alone 
by himself. Sir Cares, who is a good sort of 
young man, keeps a paper—the Athenwum—and 

as a good thing of that as acertainty. But he 
doesn’t bother about its details, leaving that sort 
of bore to his hired men. 

—Mr. A. L. Harisurton, a son of ‘Sam 
Slick,” has been appointed to an important 
office in the English War-office—that of Assist- 
ant Director of Supplies and Transports. 

—CeEL1a Logan KELLOGG, one of the Logan 
sisters, does much work on Mr. Pratt's Wash- 
ington paper. She was a clerk in the Treasury, 
and Mr. P., seeing what a treasure she was, in- 
duced her to become an editress. 

—George Sand is again ill. She is now sixty- 
eight. Shegets up at sundown, und goes to bed 
at sunrise. Her principal nourishment is coffee, 
which kept VoLTarreE alive till eighty-four. 

—Among the cleverest of those who lend in- 
terest and talent to the publications of Harrer 
& Broruers is Mr. Justin M‘Cartay; and this 
is what he writes to our bright contemporary, the 
Bvening Mail, of three notable men in English 
public affairs; ‘‘ First is a man of some fifty-seven 
or per wee of bulky figure, bare head, broad 
massive forehead, and firm mouth, with some- 
what thick lips, around which is an expression 
oddly blended of humor, decision, and sweetness ; 
a quick, restless eye, glancing hither and thither ; 
a round chin, and white hair. This personage 
is dressed very plainly in a rather shabby over- 
coat, a neck-tie of careless antiquity, and perhaps 
a pair of cotton gloves. Listen to the burst of 
cheering which will break out from every part 
of the House when this figure is seen to cross 
the threshold! Not least cordial will be the ap- 
plause and the welcome from those Tory leaders 
who so often yelled in anger at him—and yelled 
then again at the tremendous vigor of his calm, 
conquering retorts. For this man, of course, is 
JOHN BRIGHT, rescued from the jaws of death to 
take his old place among his old friends and foes 
now alike eager to welcome him. The secon 
individual, who will be looked at with interest 
and curiosity, is a yet bigger, burlier, and more 
ungainly person—a man of rolling gait-and loose 
figure, careless of dress and appearance; a man 
witha face like that of a negro suddenly blanch- 
ed, with a mass of snowy hair, and beaming eyes 
that look like those of Ropert Burns. This is 
Isaac Butt, the whilom Tory, now champion of 
Home Rule in Ireland, and advocate-general of 
all Fenian prisoners. The third is a much youn- 
fr man, probably the Pager member of the 

ouse of Commons. He is tall and somewhat 
stiff, with square forehead and well-set jaw, sug- 
gestive of strong and obstinate resolve. He fs 
rather handsome, but a good deal stolid—in ex- 
— I mean—and with a certain formal and 

eavy way about him which tells of dogmatism 
and dissent. He is well dressed, and is con- 
scious of being an object of curiosity. I sup- 
pose I need hardly add his name. You know 
already that this is the republican baronet, Sir 
CHarRLes Ditke. Very little of welcoming ap- 
plause from the House will greet Aim, you may 
be sure,”’ 
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Fans and 
Jet Jewelry, 
Figs. 1-13. 

TuHesz illustra- 
tions show sev- 
eral fans, a fan- 
holdér, and _dif- 
’ ferent kinds of 
jet jewelry. 

Fig. 1.—Ivory 
Fan with En- 


Fig. 2.—Gitt ‘Woop Fan with 
Brack Satin Cover. 


BROIDERED Cover. The sticks of this fan are of open- 


work carved ivory; the cover consists of double white 
gros grain, one layer of which is ornamented in satin 
stitch embroidery with ‘white saddler’s silk. ‘The upper 
edge of the cover is bound with ‘gros grain. White silk 
cord and tassel. ; 

Fig. 2.—Gitt Woop Fawn wits Buack Satin Cov- 
eR. Gold spangles are sewed on the cover of the fan. 
Cord and tassel of black silk and gold thread. 

Fig. 3.—Lacquerep Woop Fan with Emprorp- 
ERED Mrpatuions. This :fan-has double sticks of lac- 
quered wood carved as shown by the illustration ; be- 
tween the sticks is set a double piece of brown silk, the 
upper layer of which is' ornamented in satin stitch em- 
broidery with brown silk and gold thread. Brown silk 
and gold cord and:tassel. = - y 

Fig. 4.—-FAN-H@LDER OF THREE MxEpALuions, made 
of open-work pieces : 
of gilt bronze; thesep- 
arate pieces are joined 
by hinges of the same 
metal, and, are: orna- 
mented with black and 
white enamel. 

Figs. 5 and 6.— 
Frencnh anp WuHuit- 
BY Jet Ear-Reves. 
(The brooches to 
match the ear-rings 
are of the same mate- 


§ 






Fig: 8:—dJer- Beap Harr 
Ornament. —[See Figs. 9 
and.12 on Page 141.] 


rials, and are similar to 
the ear-rings in shape and 
design.) 

Fig. 7.—Jet Neok- 
Lack. ‘The cut plates of 
French jet are joined by 
fine oval rings of Whitby 
jet. ‘he star-shaped fig- 
ure on the centre piece 
and the ornaments on the 
pear-shaped grelots are of 
Whitby jet on a French 
jet foundation. 


Fig. 9.—Srction or 
G. 8.—Fuiy Size. 


Figs. 8-18,—JeT Beap Hamm Ornaments. These ornaments 
can be made with little trouble. To make the ornament shown by 


Fig. 5. —FRENCH AND 
Wuitsy Jet Ear- 
' Rine.—Fou Size. 


WHITBY 


oie 

























Fig. 4.—Gitt Bronze 


AND ENAMELED 
FAN-HOLDER. 


3g or Fut Size. 


. Fig..7.—FRENcH AND 
JET NECKLACE. 





Fig. 6.—FRENCH AND 


Wuirsy Jer Ear- 
Rinc.—Fux Size. 


hig. 11.—Spray or Fie. 10. 

































Fig. 8, a full- 
sized section of 
which is. given jn 
Fig. 9, use fine 
wire, black bu- 
gles of different 
sizes, and small 
black string 
beads. First take 
up one string 
bead on a piece 
of wire two inch- 
es and a half long, push the bead to the middle of the 
wire, double the latter in the middle, take up one bugle on 
the double wire, and wind the ends of the wire about each 
other below the bugle. ‘Then take a second piece of wire 
two inches and a half long, slip it through the string bead 
at the point of the bugle, so that both ends project evenly, 
take up on each end of the wire as many string beads as 
are required to suit the size of the bugle, and fasten the 
ends of the wire on the first piece of wire. Sew the sepa- 
rate leaflets thus formed on a piece of wire covered with 
silk, as shown by Fig. 8: A round cut jet plate and a 
half rosette form the middle of the ornament. Instead of 
this, the-rosette shown by Fig. 12, page 141, may be used; 
this rosette is worked on a foundation of black stiff lace. 
The ornament shown by Fig. 10 is made of jet plates of 
different sizes, which are sewed on a stiff lace handle 
covered with silk. In the middle of the ornament are 
sprays and a rosette 
of black bugles and 
string beads. Fig.11 
shows such a spray, 
and Fig. 13 the ro- 
sette in full size. 





Fig. 3.—Lacquerep Woop Fan 
WITH EMBROIDERED MEDALLIONS. 





Border for trim- 
ming Ball Dress- 
es, Talmas, etc. 
Tuis border is es- 
pecially adapted for 
. trimming ball 
and evening 
dresses, opera 
cloaks, jack- 





Fig. 10.—Jet Brap 
Hair Ornament.—[See 
Figs. 11 and 13 on Page 141.] 


ets, mantelets, etc. Work 
the embroidery with floss silk 
of different colors in satin, 
half-polka, and knotted stitch 
on double stiff lace, coat it on 
the under side with liquid 
gum, and, as soon as the lat- 
ter is dry, cut out the em- 
broidery along the edges, and 
sew it on the garment. I 

the material to-be trimmed is 


FULL Size. 


of a light color, the stiff lace should be white; if the material be 


dark, the stiff lace must be black. 





Borper ror Baty Dresses, Tatmas, PAuetots, ETC.—Satin STITCH ExBROIDERY. 





TP alWnesteer backs a enh. 
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Fig. 1.—Bati CorrrurE or Roszs 
anpD Linacs. 


















Fig. 2.—Batt Corrrurr or Roses 
anp Ivy. 


EMBROIDERED 






Fig. 13.—Jet Rosette ror Harr 
OrnAmMeEnT.—{See Fig. 10, Page 140. } 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Batt Corrrure oF 
Roses anp Livacs. This coiffure 
consists of a cluster formed of a 
light pink rose with buds, a bunch 
of lilac blossoms, and rose and ivy 
leaves in two shades of green, to 
which is attached a trailing spray 
of similar leaves, rose-buds, and 
a small cluster of lilacs. 






Fig. 12.—Jer Rosretre ror Hair 
OnnaMENT. —[See Fig. 8, Page 140.] 


Sign of always alternate- 
ly 2 k. (stitch knit plain), 
2 p. (stitch purled). Be- 
gin on the upper edge of 
the girdle with a founda- 
tion of 26 st. (stitch), and 
on this knit in the design 
referred to. In the first 
25 rounds ‘cast on 4 new 
st. at the end of every 
round, so that on each 


















Fig. 8.—ALsaTIan CorrrourEe oF RIBBON 
AND FLOWERS. 
















Lapy’s Knittep GIRDLE. 


* 


Fig. 2.—Batt Corrrvre or Roses anp Ivy. 
This coiffure is formed of a wreath of large and 
small ivy leaves, elder berries, and rosé-buds, on 
which is set a full-blown crimson moss rose with 
buds, seyeral tufts of berries, and a trailing spray 
of ivy leaves. ‘ : 

Fig. 3.—A.satTian Corrrure oF RIBBON AND 
Frowers. This coiffure, which resembles that 
of the Alsatian peasants, consists of a piece of 
light blue gros grain ribbon thirty-eight inches 


GENTLEMAN'S KnittED CuEsT PROTECTOR. 


side of the knitted part 25 new ribs are formed 
(each rib counts 2 st.). At the end ‘of the 26th 
and 27th rounds cast on 30 new st. each; after 
this the knitted part must count 93 ribs alto- 
gether. In the middle of the 36th round nar- 
row 2 st., knitting off together as 1 st. the 2 st. 
of each of the two middle ribs knit plain; in 
Lapy’s Kxitrep AND Ckocuet Hovusz Suor. lLapy’s Knitrep anp Crocuer Oversuor. _ the 42d round narrow Z st., knitting off together 
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Frianxext Sore ror Hovsr Sor. 


long and seven inches and a quarter wide, which is arranged in the 
middle in two loops each five inches and a half long, and held to- 
* gether by a pleated knot. The fringed ends of the ribbon are slight- 
ly twisted, and tied in a knot at a distance of.twelve inches from the 
bow. A spray of tea-roses, arranged as shown by the illustration, 














Litac VeLveT anp Satin Cravat completes this pretty head-dress. Bracx Gros Grain 
u x Cravat Bow witTH 
Bow, Lady’s Knitted Girdle. Frincep Enps. 


Tus girdle is knit with red zephyr worsted and medium-sized 
steel needles in rounds going backward and forward, in a ribbed de- 


















Tapestry Borper ror Rues, CHaAirs, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: ® Reddish-Brown; ¥ Red; @ Black; © Blue; @ Dark Green; 5 Light Green; © 1st (darkest), 8 2d, © 8d; Fawn (the-last silk). 
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lst. eucis uf ive middlé rib which appears parled 
with the next st. that appears knit plain. In th 
48th and 55th. rounds, however, widen 2 
the same direction in which the narrowing 
been done; to do this work in the 48th 
2-p. on the vein of the stitch between the 2 
of the middle rib; in the 55th round work 2 
of the middle rib, 1 p., 1k. 


28d rib 


2 
SEEs 


es 


are continued to the under edge of the girdle. 


In the course of the work wi 2 st. each in 
every sixth round on both sides of the knitted 
part, thus for every gore 1 st. each on both 
sides of the 2 st. last widened. In doing this, 
continue the ribbed design evenly. Widen and 
narrow several st. on both side edges of the knit- 
ted part; at the end of the 27th, 28th, 37th, 
88th, 47th, 48th, 57th, and 58th rounds narrow 
1 st. each, and widen 1 st. each at the end of 
the 114th, 115th, 119th, 120th, 124th, 125th, 
129th, and 180th rounds. After finishing the 
134th round, knit 42 rounds more, in doing 
which cast off 32 st. each at the beginning of the 
135th and 136th rounds, and 4 st. each at the 
beginning of every following round. In the mid- 
dle of the 148th round, and from there in eve 
sixth following round, narrow 2 st. each in suc 
a manner that the five middle ribs of the knitted 
part are worked to a point of one rib. Finally, 
cast off the remaining stitches of the last round, 
and sew the side edges of the knitted part to- 
gether. 4 


Embroidered Crépe de Chine Scarf. 
See illustration on page 141. 


Tar ends of this scarf are trimmed with black lace 
two inches wide; into which red silk fringe two inches 
and a half wide is knotted. To make the a bias 
Srp Gitte hee inches long and six inches and a half 

le is required; the ends of this strip are cut in 
points and braided, after which the lengthwise sides 
are sewed together. 


Gentleman's Knitted Chest Protector. 
See illustration on page 141. 
Tuts chest pore is ated waite Enisting pont, 
coarse 2 needles, rounds, ng - 
= forward, and ie furnished with slinin kale 
atite. 
and on this knit the 1st round.—Sl. (alip) 19 p. (stitch 
plain »3p., 10k 


SI.) 19 k., 5p..8 


round cast off the middle 10st. for the neck, and then 
knit 82 rounds more with the st.on both sides. On 
side where ed slope for the neck is formed nar- 


ward and forward, in ribbed d . 
cast off, and on the ends of the ing for the neck 
set a button and button-loop forclosing. For the belt 
make a foundation of 12 st., and with these knit, go- 


ard any rounds as 
quired for the length of the belt (162 rounds in the 
original). Form a button-hole on the end, and work 
the belt in a point. Finally, sew the belt on the right 
under corner of the chest protector, and set on but- 
tons as shown by the illustration, 


Lady's Knitted and Crochet House Shoe. 
See illustration on page 141. 

Ts shoe is knitted with gray Ihyr worsted, and 
with medium-sized steel needles, in the ordinary ribbed 
design (2 stitches knit plain, 2 stitches purled); the 
toe and the trimming on the upper edge are knitted 
and crocheted with black and white worsted. Begin 
the shoe on the front with a foundation of 34 st. 
(stitch), and on this knit, going backward and for- 
ward, 47 rounds in the manner above referred to. In 
doing this cast on 2 st. each at the end of every round 
from the 2d to the 27th round, and 1 st. each at the 
end of the 28th to the 47th round, Knit off these st. 


15th, 19th, , 27th, Sist, 89th, an 
nds each 


rou of le 
(middle rib) ther with the next side e 
first st. of the middle rib is knit off pa together with 
the preceding st., while the secon 

is sli the following st. knit pete and the 
st then ‘drawn over. The middle rib ie thus 


68d, 66th, 69th, 75th, 78th, 80th, 82d, S4th, 86th. 

88th, 90th, 92d, 94th, 96th, 98th, 100th, 102d, 104th, and 
106th rounds, In to form the gore at each side 
knit off together in the 57th round (counting from the 
beginning) the 11th and 12th and the 67th and 68th of 


doing this care should be taken that the middle rib of 
each gore, which appears knit plain, is continued to 
arrow besides, in the 


the upper edge. N dle of the 
back of the shoe, in the 72d, and 90th 
aay 4 o—— each. = off ey .. — 

‘or on a e a founda- 
tion of ‘ees white zephyr worsted, and on this 
Leo, nang Miciiwens Sne Dorward 1 round k. (knit 
pisin), round p. (purled), 1 round k., 1 round p., x 


k worsted one round of smal! 


al alternately 1 8c. le crochet) on 
6 4 (double crochet) on tae second follow- 


mig strip first with blac! 


thedc. 2% round.—%* On th 
lop of 7 dc., on the following dc. work 1 sc. t 
from *. Join the Fyny on the free outer 

and t in a revers. For the 


rounds of the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th stripes, and at 
the end of the 2d round of the 15th stripe; in the 4th 





= - 
ee Sate Tite tet apd THe pertpes, bps oft 
two of the st. that have been left Se teats 
remeron oe amie ie Broa and narrow 
in the 3d round of the 16th to stripes to 
press Atk tho: Witening. Border the knitted 
= the with two rows of scallops, baste 
part on de alge ot fhe Spe, aad se bee 
with a flannel sole, edges of which 
on the under side three-tenths of an inch wide. 
See ee 
Knitted and Crochet Overshoe. 
x See illustration on page 141. 
‘Tus shoe, which is to be drawn on over a- 
ball or evening shoe, is knitted with coarse white 
pn ager be Bac meyer algeMerdn yf and 
chain stitch scallops, and with a cross sti 
tion of red Saxony wool. Work the 
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th 
the 48d, 48th, 58d, 58th, and. 63d rounds. 
time narrow several times on both sides 
sole in the front of the shoe, which is knit plain ; 
jo this knit off Segeten spe Sret two at. after and the 
sole in the 45th, 56th, 67th, 78th, 

e 
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plain, in the 9ist round, narrowi 
remainder work the t as in an 
off together’ ev 
ng st. 
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of single crochet and 


Flannel Sole for House Shoes. 
See illustration on page 141. 


zephyr wors' ick 8 
may also be substituted for the soles, for which rem- 
nants of different worsteds can be used. : 


Lilac Velvet and Satin Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 141. 

Tas bow is made of bias strips of velvet an inch 
and uarters wide, lined with satin, which are 
pisated. on one side, and sewed on a stiff lace founda- 

on as shown by the illustration. The knots and ends 
are made of double satin; the ends, which are two 
inches and a half wide, are frin out on the bottom 
toa — of three inches and a quarter. Knot the 
fringe thus formed as shown by the illustration. 


Black Gros Grain Cravat Bow with Fringed Ends. 
See illustration on page 141, 


For this bow cut a piece of gros grain eight inches 
and three-quarters square, fringe it out all around an 
inch and a quarter wide, fold it three-cornered, an 
cut it through along the fold.- Fold both side corners 
of each part on the outside in such a manner that the 
fringed edges overlap each other. Lay each piece in 
close pleats on the upper edge, sew both pieces on a 
stiff lace foundation, and fasten on a loop and knot as 
shown by the illustration. The outer edges of the 
loop and knot are hemmed. 


Tapestry Border for Rugs, Chairs, ete. 
See illustration on page 141. 

= — at be gee S ey “. prin on ame, with 
or wo! an esigned for trim- 

ming rn chairs, and for the edge trimming of cur- 
tains, portiéres, etc. When joined with plush strips it 
is sui ind for back cushions, footstools, furniture cov- 
ers, e 








CROSS PURPOSES. 
A VALENTINE STORY. 


T was certainly queer! Not that shy, pretty 
Mary should fancy her valentine from the 
doctor. With all her shyness, she had peeped 
at times from under the long lashes which veiled 
those sweet blue eyes of hers, and had made up 
her mind that he was ‘‘ nice,” which word means 
a great deal to a girl. She could think of no 
one from whom she should so /ike to have it 
come; so the wish was parent of the belief, as 
many of our wishes are, and that wasn’t queer. 
But that Frank Aubrey, with his thirty years’ 
experience of men and medicine, should fancy 
for one moment that Mary wrote his, was queer, 
decidedly. ‘Though perhaps wishing had some- 
thing to do with that too. 

Truth is, that experience is thrown away on 
many people. The doctor was a learned man, 
after his fashion. He knew all sorts of hard 
names of diseases and bones and plants. He 
spoke German like a native, and read Greek 
plays for amusement. He even understood hu- 
man nature pretty well—elderly human nature, 
that is, which wears false teeth and ruffled night- 
caps, and ‘‘enjoys” poor health. He fathomed 
without difficulty Goody Coleman's wiles to in- 
troduce brandy as a primary element in her cure, 
and was clear-sighted enough as to want of oc- 
cupation and megrim being Mrs. Pemberton’s 
ailment, though she chose to style it disordered 
nerves. But when it came to young ladies, all 
this proficiency was at fault. Our doctor, so 
cool in the operating-room, so self-possessed in 
critical cases, so patient and playful with pauper 
patients and little children, was as ill at ease asa 
schooi-boy. He saw without seeing, heard with- 
out hearing; he could not pass a chair without 





knocking it down, or a train without stepping 
on it. All the girls agreed that it was a dread- 
ful shame such a good-looking fellow, and not 
‘* very old either,” should be so dull and awk- 
ward, and such a blunderer as to be worse than 


useless in'society. All but Mary Bliss, that is.’ 


She, as I have before remarked, thought him 


** nice.” 


But why, on receiving this extraordinary val- 
entine, did Dr. Aubrey’s thoughts jump at once 
to this same Mary? Now don’t expect me to 
answer the question. How is any finite mind to 
grasp the thousand little insidious tangled threads 
which cause men’s thoughts—young men’s espe- 
cially—to jum}. this. way and that at young la- 
dies’? No. I just throw out the question for 
what it is worth, and any of you who choose, or 
can, may answer it. 

But, for one thing, Mary was extremely pret- 
ty—pretty in that soft, moss-rose-bud style which 
is so lovely in early youth. ‘The doctor had felt 
the charm of that sweet face. And more than 
once of late, with what the poor fellow consider- 
ed infinite tact, had managed to wedge himself 
into the corner where she happened to be sitting, 
and, soothed by the sweet tones of her voice and 
by her shyness, even more excessive than his 
own, had found his evening considerably less 
wretched than evenings spent in company were 
apt to be. But to go back to my former -won- 
derment. Why did he suppose she wrote the 
valentine? As well fancy a‘ violet brandishing 
the carying-knife with suicidal intentions! 

For this was the valentine, concocted by that 
naughty Julia Laurence and Emily Wells in the 
sanctuary of the latter’s bedroom, and carefully 
copied in niminy-piminy running-hand, as little 
like the ordinary writing of every day as could 
well be: 

“Half without seeing, half with sight, 
I saw you coming by; 
Blushing I looked, and jooking I blushed, 
For Iam young and shy. 
“Kindly the eyes you bent on me, 
Kindly the hand ungloved, 
Kindly the voice whic spoke, and I 
Listened and liked—and—loved! 
“Is it a wrong to teli the tale? 
Will you forbid and frown? 
d must I choke my timid heart, 
And fight my secret down? 
. Fv not see my pallid cheek, 
Am, diagnose the case, and epeak, 
Those roses to restore! 
“To kind St. Valentine (ll fly; 
ion Pando "te oe a it di 
And hide = name forever.” és 

Now those mischiefs, Julia and Emily, never 
for one moment thought of Mary Bliss when 
they scribbled these absurd verses. The person 
in their eye—if, indeed, any thing could be said 
to be there except pure love of fun—was a tall, 
angular maiden lady of some forty summers, 
who was currently reported to have laid fierce 
siege to the heart of Dr. Aubrey under the 
transparent disguise of liver-complaint! The 
doctor had gone blindly into the net’ prepared 
for him; had felt the pulse, examined the 
tongue, advised fresh air, and written a pre- 
scription for a heroic dose of ‘‘potifiline” 
(which prescription, of course, went into the 
fire as soon as he left), and then—had discon- 
tinued his visits, to the infinite disgust of the 
would-be charmer. Naughty Julia Laurence 
got hold of the story; and hence the valentine, 
which, with many chuckles.and fits of laughter, 
was duly posted in an envelope marked ‘‘ B,” 
Brown being the name of the lady of the liver. 

Nobody but a very vain man or an absolute 
goose would so have blundered. Our doctor 
was not vain, but he was a goose, as many esti- 
mable people are. He had never received a 
valentine before in his life, and now began to 
think, Aad Mary looked a little pale lately? Of 
course she never meant. that about loving—that 
was only put in to support the valentine charac- 
ter, or to make out a rhyme. But suppose there 
was just a little substratum of meaning in it; 
suppose she really did like him a little, and, 
guessing his secret predilection, had chosen this 
way of letting him know it? Oh dear, oh dear! 
what a thought was there! 

Meantime, pretty Mary was reading and re- 
reading her valentine, which was beginning to 
get quite worn about the edges from much car- 
rying about in pockets. For: this, too, Julia 
and Emily were responsible. ._ But, bless you, 
they never alluded to Dr..Aubrey at all. A 
certain tall, black-bearded Dr. Webber was the 
person they meant—a widower, who, having suc- 
cessfully disposed of a brace of wives, was now 
said to be looking about for a third, and to have 
drawn up his siege-train in front of the Bliss 
residence. He and Mary had appeared to- 
gether not long since at a concert, which put- 
ting the notion in the heads of our naughty pair, 
the following was the result: 

“With sadness which is not gloom, 
With a wish not yet a hope, 
In every house and in every room 

I patiently, wishfully grope. 
“Grope for a friendly hand, 

For a sympathetic eye, 

For space to sow one little seed 

Which may be a flower by-and-by. 
“Sown in a human heart, 

This seed (‘ Love’ is its name) 

Grows to a blossom worthy of 

The heaven from which it came. 


“If it might bud and bloom, 
. “ entle sr and =" b 
n the sweet garden of your 
Wrapped in such balmy air, - 


“Petal and leaf and stem, 
Unfolding day by day, 
Would burgeon to a glorious tree, 
And bless my life alway. 


“May it not be so, then? 
Pos Biase _ agers xt sa 
m Ve, a my Wife, 
‘And ‘make me blessed ‘ndoed: a 





Dr. Webber's Christian name happened to be 
Valentine, and the authors of this precious pro- 
duction never doubted that Mary, connecting 
this fact with the signature, would form her own 
conclusions. But this little shaft missed its 
mark, for Mary had no idea what the.‘ V.” jn 
Dr. Webber's initials stood for, and had never 
taken the trouble to inquire. So she “formed 
her own conclusions” quite otherwise than her 
friends had hoped, and while poor Frank Au- 
brey puzzled over his poem, Mary was absorb- 
ing hers with many becoming blushes and dewy 
dimples, and each grew daily more certain of 
their correspondent, and more and more con- 
scious of each other, which is an important first 
step in matters of this kind. And so the time 
sped on until the 22d, when, in honor of the 
Father of his Country, Julia Laurence was to 
give a large party. : 

In that quiet place, half town, half village, it 
was still the custom for young men to ‘ask the 
privilege” of escorting young ladies to and from 
social entertainments. The girls said ‘‘ yes” or 
‘*tio,” as it happened, kilted up their company 
gowns, and, taking the arm of the favored cava- 
lier, trotted blithely off to their parties, after the 
unmatronized fashion of American girls; and 
though the practice may sound a little odd to 
ears conventional, I must add that every body 
concerned had a good time, and no harm what- 
ever came of it. So, the day before Julia’s party, 
Mary Bliss, sitting up stairs hard at work on 
the new dress which must be finished in time, 
was transfixed by the arrival of a bouquet of the 
choicest tea-roses, myrtle, and mignonette, tied 
together by a tasteful hand, and a note contain- 
ing these words : 

‘Will Miss Bliss allow Dr. Aubrey the pleas- 
ure of being her escort to-morrow evening ?” 

Would she, indeed! Was ever any thing so 
charming? But then, after zhat valentine—of 
course! So the little word of acceptance was 
written, and at the appointed hour, white-gloved 
and well wrapped up, with her flowers in her 
hand, ‘‘ Miss Bliss” tripped down her father’s 
steps and took the doctor’s arm. 

‘The doctor never forgot that walk, or the feel- 
ing of the little gloved fingers on his arm. The 
night was brilliant with full moon and hoar- 
frost, and what with the enchanting lights and 
shadows, the exhilaration of the air, and the 
fact that the pretty creature at his side had half 
confessed a preference for him, he found him- 
self warming into unusual eloquence. And 
Mary, too: ever since the arrival of the famous 
valentine a little sense of possession had taken 
hold of her with regard to the doctor—a sense 
inexpressibly dear to a young girl. She felt free 
by his side, her tongue was unloosed, words 
came as easily and gleefully as if she had been 
alone with her mother. It was a delicious walk 
to both, each hugging secretly their delightful 
mistake, which, mistake as it was, led them on 
as skillfully as ascertained fact could have done. 
We are often indebted for much pleasure ‘to that 
ignorance which is bliss. 

‘¢ What on earth is the matter with Mary to- 
night?” whispered Emily to Julia, later on in 
the evening. ‘‘She has been sitting behind the 
door half the time with Frank Aubrey, and 
when Dr. Webber asked her to dance, she said 
she was ‘too tired.” Then he asked if he 
might take her in to supper, but she was en- 
gaged, and she has scarcely spoken three words 
to him. Do you suppose she is mad about the 
valentine ?” 

“I don't know,” replied Julia, musingly; 
**but I’m going to find out.” So, while the 
company gathered in the supper-room were deep 
in the discussion of the excellent oysters, coffee, 
and home-made ice-cream which made up the 
staple of the village entertainments, she asked 
aloud, in a sudden and general manner: ‘* By- 
the-way, girls, who had any valentines this year ? 
Did you, Alice? Hatty, did you? Did you, 
Mary ?—oh my, how she blushes! I know she 
had one!” 

Mary, indeed, did blush like any rose, and 
when, looking up, she caught the doctor’s eye 
fixed upon her, she blushed again harder than 
ever. Meantime Julia rattled on: 

*¢ Do tell us all about it. I move that all pres- 
ent read their valentines aloud. I'll begin. 
had three. No, Dr. Aubrey, you shall begin. 
Surely you had at least one.” 

And now it was Frank’s turn to color and be 
confused. ‘‘Indeed, Miss Laurence, I—you— 
you must excuse me,” he stammered. He could 
get no farther; and Mary, forgetting her own 
embarrassment in his, was conscious of a sudden 
vague pang of jealousy. Had somebody sent 
Dr. Aubrey a valentine about which he felt it 
necessary to blush like that? 

So she was a little silent going home, which 
silence Frank set down to the reaction of shy- 
ness at hearing her secret so carelessly handled ; 
and this idea warmed his manner with a tender 
respectfulness which it had never exhibited be- 
fore, and which, comforting Mary’s jealous 
qualms, sent her to bed very happy. And s0, 
in mutual mistake, time sped on, and the in- 
timacy ripened, until, two months later, Dr. Au- 
brey, with white lips and a pale face, contrived 
during a long call to stammer forth certain 
words which had for many days burned within 
his heart unuttered, and was answered by hap- 
py, tearful silence, and the pressure of a fair lit- 
tle hand within his own, more eloquent than 
speech. 

“¢ And you really will! You really can make 
up your mind to endure a clumsy, awkward fel- 
low like me?” cried the enraptured doctor. — 

‘*¢Oh yes; I always liked you, and then—since 
Valentine's Day, you know—” But here Mary 


stopped, for Frank’s eyes were fixed on hers 
with an expression she could not define. 
‘* Since Valentine’s Day ?” he repeated. 
*¢Since then, of course, I have liked you bet- 
ter and better; for you are so true, I knew you 
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would never have written those verses unless you 
really meant them, and so—” ‘Lhe little fingers 
slipped again into his, and closed the sentence. 

“Mary,” asked. the doctor, suddenly, ‘‘ did 
you ever send me a valentine ?” 

‘*No, never. I can’t write verses, and I nev- 
er should have‘dared send you one even if I 
could. But why doyou ask? Did you think I 
did?” 

A sudden flash of illumination crossed Frank's 
mind, but a flash of tact equally sudden kept 
him silent. . So for. answer he clasped more 
closely the dear little hand he held, looked 
straight into the blue eyes, and said—something 
else! What it was matters not: Mary found it 

uite to the purpose, _ 
7 Some pats have passed since then. Whether, 
the doctor’s reticence has yet yielded to the con- 
fidential intercourse of a happy married life we 
are unable to say. - Certain it is that he still car- 
ries in his pocket, carefully stowed away at the 
back of a prescription-book, the scrap of doggerel 
which, for all its absurdity, was one of the slight, 
irresistible links which drew and bound him to 
the haven where, longing to be, he dared not en- 
ter—the haven of love, matrimony, and—Mary. 











A VALENTINE. 


Love, is it winter ?— 
How can I tell, 
While thou art near me, 
Weaving thy spell? 
Never was May-time so flowery and sweet, 
Never was June so with music complete, 
Never did summer so linger and stay, 
As now on this blessed Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Once—was it summer ?— 
How could I tell, 
While thou wert absent, 
Sweet Claribel? 
Never was autumn so withered and sere, 
Never was winter so cruel and drear, 
Never was night-time so gloomy and gray, 
As that morning in June when my hope died away. 


Winters and summers 
May come and may go; 
Snow-drifts may deepen 
And roses may glow; 
Rivers may sob in their prison of ice; 
Brooklets with sparkle and song may entice; 
Daisies may spangle the field as they will, 
Or the heart of the year may be silent and chill— 
My winter forever is driven away, 
And summer it is on this Valentine’s Day! 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrESsPONDEDT. } 


£ Mg situation of Paris may be summed up 
in one word—waiting. For what, no one 
knows ; whether for better or worse, all are ig- 
norant. The fact is, that in politics, society, 
and even in fashion, every thing is waiting. 

In spite of the prognostications of sundry op- 
timists, the winter has been whelly devoid of 
social pleasures. All parties are dissatisfied. 
Every one is out of humor: while the repub- 
licans think and say that the republic is not re- 
publican enough, the monarchists are vexed be- 
cause it does not drift fast enough toward a mon- 
archy. Every man passes his time in watching 
his neighbor, and no one has leisure to think of 
amusing himself. In the mean time M, Vau- 
train has been elected deputy of Paris over nine- 
ty-three thousand votes cast for the candidate of 
the Commune, Victor Hugo—a number. that 
gives one reason to think that M. Vautrain’s 
election will not suffice of itself to calm the ap- 
prehensions of the conservatives, and to bring 
the Assembly back to Paris. 

Nevertheless it would be folly to imagine that 
a city like Paris, the capital of a wealthy nation 
like France, would eschew luxury and sit down 
in sackcloth and ashes because of political uncer- 
tainties. M. Thiers has officially declared that 
the sceptre of fashion must remain in the hands 
ot France, under penalty of the decline not only 
of our nation, but of the whole world. We are 
not guilty, therefore, of frivolity, but are doing 
a patriotic work, in chronicling the industries 
which make the fortunes of our country, and are 
indispensable to its prosperity. In this spit, 
therefore, we will describe a number of spring 
toilettes which we have seen in advance, and 
which are especially worthy of consideration. 

A very pretty dinner dress has a blue and 
white striped satin skirt without trimming. 
Over-skirt of plain blue faye, looped very high 
under each arm, quite short in front, and love 
behind than the satin skirt. This over-ski 
forms a sort of demi-train, and is trimmed 
entirely around the bottom with a gathered 
flounce of blue faye surmounted by a bias fold 
of white faye, above which is set a narrow ruche 
of blue faye. Under the blue flounce is a pleat- 
ed flounce of white faye, which extends an inch 
= a half below the ey The waist of blue 

aye is square-necked, the opening being edged 
by a bine ruche with a beading on each side; 
under each béading is set a narrow white ruche, 
and a fichu of white muslin, trimmed with blue 
crépe de Chine folds, is worn inside the waist. 
The sleeves reach to the elbow, and are trimmed 
with a wide ruffle of faye, under which is set a 
frill of, very wide white lace. White gloves 
with fifteen buttons. A white and a pink rose 
in the hair. 

Another beautiful spring toilette has an under- 
skirt of lilac taffeta, over which is worn a skirt 
of violet silk gauze, trimmed with a wide puff- 
ing, surmounted by five rolls of lilac satin. 
Princesse over dress of the same violet gauze, 
cut in deep points on the bottom, which is 
trimmed with a roll of lilac satin. From the 


hollow of each point a similar roll extends in a 
perpendicular line to the top of the over dress, 
which is half low, with a bertha composed. of 
timilar points edged with a satin roll. 


Short 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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air. 

Another effective costume was of bottle green 
poplin, trimmed with six bias folds of the same 
material an inch and an. eighth wide, and each 
edged with a satin roll of the same shade. Half- 
long, over-skirt of the same material, not draped, 
but s behind and turned back on itself. 
A large pleat is fastened at the top to. these 
revers, and forms a sort of tournure,.. The over- 
skirt is edged with soutache embroidery, color 
on color, and with woolen fringe arranged irreg- 
ularly in. zigzag fashion. Plain waist, with 
pent e in front and very Jong and square 
in where they are turned back to form 
revers like those of the over-skirt. The soutache 
embroidery on the bottom of the over-skirt ex- 
tends half-way up the back of the waist between 
two irregular rows of narrow fringe set on flat. 
Half-flowing sleeves, trimmed like the waist. 

The most popular suits for the summer will 
consist of a skirt, with trimming to simulate an 
over-skirt, and a polonaise loose in front and fit- 
ted in the back with three large pleats... Half- 
flowing sleeves, ‘These polonaises are designed 
for the hot weather, which renders tight waists 
insupportable, and will be worn over pleated 
muslin waists. These suits are made of plain 
linen, flowered chintz, or cotton satin, mohair; 
foulard, or Tussore linen, and will be universally 
worn in hot weather and for railroad traveling. 

A great many weddings have been celebrated 
during the last four weeks, which have given an 
impetus to Paris trade. Artistic jewelry, the 
worth of which does not consist in its intrinsic 
value, but its novel and graceful designs, is daily 
assuming more importance, especially as it is the 
only kind. of jewelry. that can be worn in the 
street. It has figured largely in the bridal or- 
ders to which we have just alluded. A belt with 
aumoniére of the sixteenth century, Florentine 
style, lately presented by the young.Baroness de 
P— to her mother as a souvenir of her mar- 
riage, deserves especial mention. It was com- 
posed of chased plates of gold, adorned with 
rubies, emeralds, and turquoises, mounted on 
black velvet, with the date of the marriage and 
the initials and armorial bearings of the donor 
and recipient engraved thereon, in the same style 
as the rest of the work, in dead gold and filigree, 
forming of themselves exquisite ornaments. The 
aumOniére, a sort of large. pocket, wrought in 
the same style, was lined with black velvet, and 
was suspended by two chains of the same kind 
of workmanship. This beautiful ornament cost 
3500 francs. 

The dress walking suits most in vogue just 
now, and which are seen every where and are 
worn by every one, are made of de laine—an 
inexpensive material, gracefully draped and 
trimmed, and even embroidered with soutache, 
color on color. ‘These suits are always com- 
posed of a skirt more or less trimmed, an over- 
skirt of the same material, or one harmonizing 
therewith, much longer behind than in front, 
almost as long, in fact, as the skirt, and loop- 
ed very high on the hips, a vest-basque, and a 
small double talma, or mantle with cape, either 
of de laine or of black, bluish-gray, or bottle 
green cloth. 

Lingerie may be divided into two distinct 
classes: that for morning, and that for evening. 
The first is of plain linen; the second is of 
muslin embroidered and trimmed with lace, bias 
folds of crépe de Chine, and moss fringe either 
of the same or a contrasting color. For evening 
lingerie there are flowing sleeves, and chemi- 
settes with plastrons; or, instead of chemisettes, 
crépe de Chine fichus trimmed with white lace 
are worn. Handkerchiefs are very small, and 
rounded for the most part at the corners; those 
for evening are trimmed with open-work em- 
broidery and wide lace. Notwithstanding this 
elegance, the handkerchief is no longer an ob- 
ject of display; it is not carried in the hand, 
but is left in the pocket. 

Emme vine RaYMonv. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Al this season, when in this latitude Nature 
is making ice,abundantly, and busy hands 
are storing immense quantities for summer use, 
it is curious to read of the methods adopted by 
natives of tropical regions to produce a little 
supply of this luxury. In Bengal, for example, 
ree piece of ground, 120 feet long by twenty 
b » iS excavated to the depth of two feet. 
After the soit is thoroughly dried by the sun, it 
is covered with straw. Toward evening, during 
what is called the cold season, shallow en 
dishes are arranged in rows upon the straw, and 
partially filled with water. The quantity of 
water varies according to the expectation of 
ice; if the weather is favorable, about eight 
ounces are put into each dish. hen the sky 
is quite clear, and the wind from the northwest, 
the freezing commences about midnight, but 
often not until two, three, or even four o’clock 
in the morning. Persons are stationed to ob- 
serve when a small film appears upon the water 
in the dishes; and the contents of several are 
then mixed together and thrown over the other 
dishes. This operation hastens the congealing 

rocess. Occasionally the whole of the water 
is frozen, and at other times there is only a thin 
slice, called —— or flower ice. 
night sometimes ten hundred pounds of ice are 
obtained from such a bed as has been descri 
which is large eno to contain four or five 
thousand of the eaf@hen dishes. The influence 
of the wind upon the formation of ice is very 
great: the north-northwest is the most favor- 
able direction of wind; the sudden change of 
the wind will often dissolve what has been form- 
ed, and when it approaches a breeze no ice at all 
can be formed. 





Forty-four miles by forty miles is the size 
of the prospective National Park, comprising 
the m cent and wonderfnl valley at the 
head of the Yellow Stone River, in the Terri- 





tory of Wyoming. The bill setting apart this 





utted sleeves. A spray of lilac wistaria in the | 


In a favorable’ 





valley for a park was recently introduced into 
the United States Senate by Mr. Pomeroy, of 
Kansas, and passed without discussion. This 
wild, romantic, and picturesque section of coun- 
try abounds in marvelous attractions. Nature, 
with profuse hand, has. scattered mountains, 
rivers, lakes, caiions, water - falls, geysers, hot 
springs, forests of pine, and every thing else that 
the most. exacting sight-seer could demand, in 
this highly favored bar every thing—except 
hotels. ‘These in due time will appear, and when 
railroads place it within easy reach, a trip to the 
Yellow Stone Valley will rival, in the minds of 
many, a voyage to Europe. 





From Rio Janeiro comes the announcement 
that the Empress Dowager of Brazil has freed 
all her personal slaves. 





The Beauport Lunatic Asylum at Quebec was 
recently peteon' destroyed by fire. The confla- 
ration cau great excitement in the city, as 
ere were 750 patients confined in the building 
at the time of the fire, most of whom had friends 
or relatives in the city. The most energetic 
measures were employed, and, sc far as is known, 
no lives were lost. 





A fire at sea is one of the most dreadful of 
disasters, and yet how often it occurs! The 
steamer America, plying betrveen Rio Janeiro 
and Monte-Video, took fire on the night of De- 
cember 22, and eighty-seven of her passengers 
lost their lives, either from being burned to 
death or drowned. 


All of the principal works of Jean Léon Gé- 
rome have been exhibited here, and received the 
warmest praise. He entered the studio of De la 
Roche in 1841, at the age of seventeen, and three 
years later accompanied his master to Italy. Aft- 
erward he traveled extensively in the East; and 
it was while there, in 1868, that he conceived the 
theme’ of his most noted work, ‘‘ The Crucifix- 
ion.” This picture, which has been purchased 
for a private gallery in New York, has been on 
exhibition for a few weeks at Goupil’s, where it 
has been studied by thousands. One of Gérome’s 
earliest pictures that attracted general attention 
was the ‘Duel after the Masquerade.” His 
“Death of Cesar” was exhibited in this city not 
long ‘Oo; and among others well remembered 
are ‘‘ The Greek Children at Prayer,’’ ‘‘ The Da- 
mascus Sword-seller,” ‘‘ L’ Almée,” ‘‘ The Prayer 
in the Desert,’ and “‘ The Cock-fight.”’ 





Restorative power of small-pox! A resident 
of Troy who had been insane two years caught 
the dreaded contagion, and after the disease had 
run its usual course, he recovered not his health 
alone, but also his senses. He rejoices in men- 
tal and physical soundness. 





omen, the victims of the last outbreak of 
cholera in Constantinople were the chief cook 
and thirteen servers and marmitons of the impe- 
rial kitchens. In these kitchens several hundred 
servants are huddled together, where they live, 
sleep, cook, and overeat themselves. The accu- 
mulation of filth was inconceivable. The Sul- 
tan’s physician, Marco Pasha, remained night 
and day at the palace for more than a week, to 
= _ place cleansed, sweetened, and disin- 
ected. 





A pretty incident is mentioned in the Swiss 
Times of a little kitten, which, unwarily playing 
on the edge of the bear-pit at Berne, fell between 
the bars into the area beneath. The spectators 
held their breath; but the kitten, by no means 
overcome by its foe’s appearance, bristled u 
its back in courageous wrath, and with such ef- 
ect that Bruin, when quite within reach of the 
tempting morsel, was sufficiently discouraged to 
turn tail and walk quietly away, leaving the lit- 
tle kitten master of the field. 





Rothermel’s great national picture of the 
“Battle of Gettysburg,” with the accompany- 
ing smaller ones painted by him for the State of 
Pennsylvania, will be ready for delivery on or 
before Washington’s birthday. Rothermel is 
recognized as one of the best historical painters 
in the country, and this picture has been favor- 
ably criticised and en But the 
problem is, what will the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvanta do with it when they get it? We do 
not now recall the precise dimensions, but it 
is a huge canvas, and Harrisburg has no place 
for it, nor do we hear that any steps have been 
taken to provide for its proper Hew 9: in that 
city. It has been suggested that Philadelphia 
is the most appropriate place for the painting, 
that being the metropolis of Pennsylvania ; and 
doubtless in Philadelphia a commodious place 
would be provided where it could be advanta- 
geously exhibited. 


It is certainly most reasonable thaf the public | 
should demand an investigation into the condi- 
tion of our savings-banks. The hard earnings 
of the poor should be protected by the most 
stringent legislation. The recent failure of some 
of these banks has brought sorrow and distress 
to many an honest, industrious person, who had 
felt secure in placing the small savings of a life- 
time in the care of a public and well-known in- 
stitution. One instance is a sample of thou- 
sands. A poor widow, who had been in com- 
fortable circumstances before the death of her 
husband, had by hard labor and rigorous econ- 
omy saved a. little sum with which she hoped to 
educate her two children as well as she‘herself 
had been educated. This money was deposited 
in one of the savings-banks which recently fail- 
ed; and with what grief the poor.mother found 
her little all swept from her only those can real- 
ize who have experienced a like misfortune. 


In the United States Mint, at Philadelphia, the 
greatest care is taken to recover even the most 
minute particles of gold which become Jost in 
the process ofcoinage. The clothes of the work- 
men are cleansed, and the flooring taken up at 
intervals, and the dust which has s through 
the iron bars which com it is carefully search- 
ed. In England attention has been lately called 
to this subject, and the need of similar precau- 
tions shown. It is stated as a fact that one 
London bank lost 335,000 in one year from the 
abrasion of coins. It gives one some idea of the 
wealth of the Bank of England to hear—what a 
visitor there has stated—that the counter was 
covered with myriads of particles of gold, which 








had evidently been struck off by the steel shov- 
els used to remove heaps of sovereigns; but if 
the bank don’t take care of these particles, there 
will be fewer sovereigns to be taken care of. 
The old adage, ‘‘ Take care of the pence,” etc., 
slightly changed, would be-applicable. 





The old Saxon statute concerning leap-year 
‘was as follows: ‘‘ Albeit, as often as leape-yearre 
occurre, the women holdeth prerogative over the 
menne in matters of courtshippe, love, and mat- 
rimonie; so that when the ladye proposeth it 
shall not be lawful for the manne to say her nae, 
but shall entertain her propossall in all gude 
courtesie.”’ 





“‘Tt’s no place for a woman,” sald a young 
husband in Lawrence, Kansas, to his wife, when 
she, tired of staying alone, took her three little 
children to the billiard-room, and seated herself 
by his side. ‘It’s disgraceful,” said he, look- 
ing daggers at her. ‘I know it,’”? replied the 
wife; ‘‘and you have borne the disgrace so long, 
my dear, that I am determined henceforth to 
share it with you,” and she took out her knit- 
ting-work and settled down for the evening. 
Her husband persisted in urging her to go 
home, “I will go,” said she, “ when you go.”” 
He was evidently disconcerted in his playing, 
and went home earlier than usual. The next 
evening the programme was all acted over again. 
This time the husband went home a little earli- 
er than before, and carried the baby himself. 
This was the last time he was ever seen in the 
bDilliard-room. 





Camels are used in Virginia City, Nevada, as 
beasts of burden. They were brought from the 
valley of Carson River. 





It is a fact worthy of note that at the ‘Home 
for Incurables,”’ at West Farms, there are three 
times as many cases of hemiplegia, or paralysis 
of half the body, as of any other one disease. 
This affection generally arises from some form 
of inflammation of the brain or derangement 
of the nervous system. The methods of busi- 
ness and the habits of life are such at the pres- 
ent day that the bodies and brains of men are 
overtaxed, and nature suddenly avenges herself. 
Temperate living, regular exercise, abundant 
sleep, a calm and quiet pursuit of business, and 
no excesses, are the best means of preventing 
paralysis. 





Before Mrs. Stowe went to Florida for the 
winter she gave a pleasant reading of selections 
from ‘Oldtown Folks” to an audience of about 
one hundred and fifty in Hartford. She real- 
ized about one hundred dollars, which she will 
apply toward rebuilding the little church at 

andolin, Florida, This is the only church in 
a section of five hundred miles; and Mrs. Stowe 
has made the location in sight of the ocean, in 
hope that the very sight of the cross upon its 
spire might help some ‘‘toiler of the sea.”’ 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Breap.—Bread again? Yes, bread again—for can a 
subject of such vital interest be discussed too often? 
No mistress of a house, nay, no woman in whatever 
sphere, ought to feel herself thoroughly educated for 
the conduct of life who can not at least superintend 
the process of bread-making in such style as to pro- 
duce the resultant of a fair and flaky loaf with which 
to grace the family board. With the following recipes, 
previously tried by her own hands, a housekeeper has, 
in the course of one year, successfully taught five raw, 
untutored servants how to make beautiful bread. One 
of the cooks thus taught is at present the pride and 
treasure of a large boarding establishment. 

Yeast.—Take a large handful of home-gathered 
hops, or a two-inch square of the pressed article of 
commerce, and boil it to a strong tea. At the same 
time put into another kettle eight large peeled Irish 
potatoes, or enough small ones to make one quart when 
done; boil these rapidly, and when sufficiently tender, 
mash up fine, of course taking them out of the water 
in which they were boiled; to the potatoes add half 
8 pint of sifted meal, half a pint of flour, one gill of su- 
gar, and one gill of salt. Over these ingredients pour 
the hop tea, return the whole mixture to the kettle, 
and let it come to a good boil. Pour the yeast now 
into a large tin bucket or earthenware jar, provided 
with a close-fitting cover. If wanted quickly, pour 
in a cupful of old yeast, and set it in a warm place 
to ferment. If no such haste is needful, fermentation 
will follow of itself in a longer or shorter time, as the 
state of the temperature must decide. When well 
risen, pour the yeast into carefully cleansed bottles, 
which only half fill, and cork tightly. This yeast will 
keep sweet and good two weeks in summer, and as 
long as it lasts in winter. 

Lieut Breap, on Risen Bisovit.—For an eight- 
o'clock breakfast make a sponge thus: The day be- 
fore, at eleven o’clock a.m. in winter, or at three P.. 


“in summer: two large Irish potatucs, boiled and mash- 


ed fine, two table-spoonfuls uf flour, aud two table- 
spoonfuls of fine brown or coarse white sugar; mix 
smoothly with one pint of boiling water. When cold, 
add five table-spoonfuls, or one gill, of good yeast. 
Make up your bread with this sponge, in winter, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, with two and a half quarts of 
flour, two eggs, well beaten, and one spoonful of lard and 
butter mixed. If simple bread is preferred, the eggs, 
butter, and lard may be omitted. Put the bread to rise 
in a moderately warm place, in a vessel covered, but 
large enough to admit of swelling. In the morning 
work well at half past five o’clock, set it to rise for 
one hour, and then bake one hour in a regularly heat- 
ed oven. 

Morrins.—The nicest muffins are made in this sim- 
ple fashion: Early in the morning take off a piece of 
light bread dough, say what has been made from one 
quart of flour, fora family of eight persons. Thin this 
to the consistency of batter by the addition of sweet 
milk. After beating it till smooth, let it rise all togeth- 
er for an hour; then on « delicately greased griddle 
drop the batter from a spoon, and so soon as lightly 
browned on one side, turn on the other. To be served 
up hot, and torn open instead of cut with a knife. 

Cuaney’s Turn Bisourts,ion Norions.—Take one pint 
of flour and make into dough, as soft as can be rolled, 
with sweet milk, a salt-spoonfal of salt, two ounces of 
butter, and two ounces of lard. ¢Roll out with the 
bread-pin into round cakes nine inches in diameter, 
and of wafer-like thinness. Stick well with a fork. 
In baking, do not atlow them to brown, but remove 
from the oven while they retain their whiteness, yet 
are crisp, and will melt in the mouth. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. - [Fesrvary 24, 1872. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avion Or “Brabe-o’ Grass,” “Gitr,” AND 


“JosHvua 





PROLOGUE. 
‘OW it beats and sobs, this Heart of London ! 
Every vein and artery in the Great City’s 
body joins issue there, and the blood that flows 
from it and returns to it is fevered or healthful, 
according to the circumstances of the time. It 
is never at rest: its throbs vibrate through the 
world. A fitting simile comes to me as I write. 
The solemn peals of a great cathedral bell strike 
warningly on the night. In the interval between 
each knell an ominous, wailing sound creeps 
away, slowly and mournfully, till it is lost to the 
ear. Imagination can picture these knells march- 
ing from their birth-place in the tower; dusky, 
solemn forms, hnge, shapeless, indistinct, with 
muffied faces, stretching out their arms to the 
Silence that lurks in the black space beyond. 
But say that the awful sound never ceases, never 
sleeps, that there is no peace for it, and it is like 

the sobbing of London’s Heart. 

Many things that we see around us every day 
will be found in this story of London life, which 
contains much that is sweet and bitter, and noth- 
ing that is new. The age ef miracles has not 
passed: it never existed. Therefore it is not 
given to writers to invent new emotions and new 
mainsprings for motives. Human nature is the 
same now as it has ever been, and as it would 
always have been if the world had never known 
the race of monkeys. So, with this brief pro- 
logue, the curtain is drawn aside for the drama. 





CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH MR. PODMORE DECLARES THAT HE IS 
NOT. ACCOUNTABLE FOR HIMSELF. 


Tue scene opens in the locality of Soho—that 
labyrinth of narrow paths which always wears & 
depressed and melancholy air, a8 if it had just 
gone into mourning. If Soho ever had bright 
days in the shape of a sunny youth, it must have 
been very long ago. No trace of them remains ; 
a settled sadness lies upon its queer narrow thor- 
oughfares now and for evermore. The very voices 
of its residents are more subdued and resigned 
than other voices are in other places. 

No locality in London contains so strange a 
variety of life’s phases as may be found in Soho. 
And yet it is full of mystery, and its ways are 
dark and secret. Men and women may live 
there for years, and their antecedents and pres- 
ent modes of life shall be as little known as if 
they lived in the most remote corner of the 
earth. Soho is the mole-hill of the Great City, 
and the persons who reside there affect in some 
méasure the attributes of the mole, inasmuch as 
they are content to be blind to each other’s do- 
ings ; a peculiarity which perhaps arises from 
the fact baat the cares and pursuits of each are 

he can not afford to take the 
slightest interest in another person’s affairs. You 

have £1000 a year, and spend it in Soho, 
and. r neighbors not only shall not notice it, 
but shall be as utterly indifferent to you as if you 
lived on ténpence a day—as hundreds of poor fel- 
lows are di at this present moment.. Hard- 
working mechaifiies live there; weary-eyed nee- 
die-women ; libértines; ballet-girls, whose salary 
is twenty shillings a week, and who wear furs and 
false hair and diamond rings ; and man-owls, who 
tleep by day and prey by night. On the door- 
step of some of the houses in which these persons 
dwell children in the afternoon play with marbles 
and broken pieces of crockery. Here is a group 
composed of half a dozen dirty-stockinged little 
girls, who look at you shyly as ere pause before 
them, and put their fingers in their mouths and 
giggle surreptitiously. Speak to this one—a 
clear gray-eyed girl of some eight summers, with 
intelligent well-formed face and beautiful light 
hair. Question her, and bribe her with pence, 
and you may obtain from her the information 
that she lives in the next street at the baker’s, 
on the first floor back; that mother .and father 
live there, of course; that seven brothers and 
sisters live there, making a family party of ten in 
all; that they have only one room, that mother 
cooks the meals there, that they all sleep in that 
room ; and that sometimes Uncle Bob pays them 
a visit, and eats and sleeps with them for a few 
days. Wondrous is the inner life of Soho. It 
is the abode of much seediness and much suffer- 
ing. Many a poor gentleman eats his bread-and- 
dripping there, and, if he can afford it, cooks his 
herring there, and thinks sadly of times gone by, 
when his life had its days of sunshine. He looks 
forward yearningly to the time to come; but rich 
as is the harvest that grows in the fields of Hope, 
the chance of its ever being gathered is a dis- 
‘nal one indeed. ‘The poor gentleman, ill fed, 
ill dressed, reads faded letters in his garret, kiss- 
es pictures there, and dreams hopefully of the 
future, which contains for him nothing but a 


grave. 

In one of Soho’s quiet streets—belonging to 
that peculiar family of streets which are invaria- 
bly round the corner—is a tallow-chandler’s shop, 
ambitiously designated by its proprietor, J. Grib- 
ble senior, as an Oil and color warehouse. This 
designation glares at you from over the blue 
shop-front in yellow letters—glares at you defi- 
antly, as if it is aware beforehand that doubt of 
its assertion must necessarily rise in your mind. 
The windew of the shop, in which the stock is 





displayed, is dusty and dirty, and every thing be- 
hind it has a faded and second-hand a) nce. 
In a corner of the window is a sheet of note-p 
per, on which is written—in feeble and uncer- 
tain letters—‘‘ Down with Co-operation!” There 
is an exception, however, to the generally seett- 
aspect of the window. In a centre pane, whic! 
appears to be clean, is a square of blue card- 
board, on which the following announcement is 
neatly written, in yellow round-hand : 





¥. GRIBBLE FUNIOR, 
PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY. 





Broken Ribs or Bones 
Carefully. Re-set or Neatly Mended ; 
In fact 
The Whole Frame speedily Recovered on 
Moderate Terms. 





¥. G. junior informs the neighboring Gentry that 
he has had a most Extensive Practice, and that, al- 
though he has had “2 

THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS, 
under his. Treatment, he has never turned out one 
Incurable. 

F. G. junior has had Numerous Patients brought 
to him Partly Deformed or Weakened through Im- 
proper Treatment, and has in a very few Hours 
invariably restored to them their Original Strength. 





Consultations, Examinations, and Operations 
performed Daily from 8 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





Patients admitted on Application, and without 
the vexatious delay which is occasioned 
by references being required. 
NO CURE, NO PAY. ADVICE TO ALL, 
GRATIS. 








§. G. juniors Royal Umbrella and Parasol 
Hfospital, Second-floor Front, 











The stock for the most part comprises candles, 
mouse-traps, balls of twine, bars of yellow soap— 
so arranged as to be suggestive of prison win- 
dows—and limbs and wings and dead bodies of 
flies. ‘These latter are the peculiar attribute of 
shop and parlor windows in Soho. It almost 
seems as if all the discontented-flies in London 
have made it a practice to go to Soho and die. 

The shop has its public entrance for custom- 
ers, and its private entrance for the residents of 
the house—so private indeed, so circumscribed 
and squeezed up, that scarcely one out of fifty 
passers-by would know that it was there; and 
that one, seeing it by merest chance, might well 
be lost in wonder at the perplexing idea of a fat 
man struggling through the narrow passage into 
which the mockery of a door must necessarily 
open. ‘Three bell-handles display themselves on 
each side of the door to snare and entrap the 
uninitiated ; a goggle-eyed knocker (with a face 
so hideous that babies have gone into convulsions 
at the sight of it) also adds to the entanglement 
of ideas. For knowing that the house contains 
many inhabitants who have no connection with 
each other, and some of whom may, indeed, be 
at variance, the uninitiated brings confusion apon 
himself by ringing the wrong bell or knocking 
the wrong knock. A woman, who lodged some- 
where in the vicinity of the coal-cellar, was often 
the occasion of much distress to the knockers 
and ringers. This woman, who always made 
her appearance fresh from the washing-tub, and 
who came up stairs invariably wiping her wet 
arms upon her apron, was afflicted with the per- 
petual conviction that a ring or a knock, wheth- 
er single, or double, or treble, was certainly in- 
tended for her; and as really no one was ever 
known to call upon her, and as her temper was 
none of the sweetest, unpleasant scenes occurred. 
Many a box on the ears did youthful knockers 
and ringers receive from the damp hands of the 
pers tare woman, and many an angry mother 
would make her appearance in the passage a few 
minutes afterward and exchange shrill civilities 
with the bad-tempered castigator. Sometimes 
these angry mothers would go almost into hys- 
terics because the woman below declined to com- 
ply with such invitations as, ‘‘ Come up, and I'll 
show yer!” or, ‘‘Come up, and I'll scratch yer 
eyes out for yer!” or, ‘‘ What d’yer mean by 
slappin’ my boy Billy about on the’ead, which 
was weak from a babby? What d’yer mean by 
it, yer minx ?—What d’yer mean?” (This last 
fortissimo.) ‘*Come up, and I'll tear the ’air 
out of yer “ead!” After which challenges and 
defiances the angry mothers would issue into the 
street with very white faces, and form the centres 
of little knots of female neighbors only too will- 
ing to discuss the matter and express their opin- 
ions. A facetious person, who had called sev- 
eral times at the house, and who was never able 
to solve the mystery of the bells, once hit upon 
what he conceived to be a happy idea. He gave 
a postman’s knock; but the rush of eager feet 
from all parts of the house, and the glare of an- 
gry faces that met his smiling one when the door 
was opened, were sufficient warnings to him never 
to try it again; and he never did. 


Tn the front-room of the first floor of this house 
sits an old man, working in somewhat idle fash- 
ion on a few wooden casters or wheels. He can 
not be working from necessity; for there is no 
anxiety in his manner as he works. It is Satur- 
day, on a summer evening in June. The window 
is open; on the sill are two flower-pots. The 
room, which is a humble-one, is very clean and 
tidy, and there are evidences of comfort, even 
of refinement about it, humble as it is. Some 
cheap, graceful ornaments are on the mantel- 
shelf: a pair of shells; a shepherd and a shep- 
herdess, condemned by the exigences of art to 
live apart from each thie, notwithstanding their 
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languishing looks ; and, in the éentre of the man- 


tel-shelf, a vase with two of yesterday’s roses in | 


it, These roses, as they are placed i 


ressed Spanis! 

is a black lace shawl arranged with the most 
charming i ; and as she looks at you 
from behind a fan, you catch just a glimpse of 
laughing, mischievous eyes.’. But the glimpse is 
enough to bewitch you. On the left-hand side 
of the mantel-shelf she is dressed in the costume 
of a century ago, in brocaded silk dress, and 
with black beauty-spots on. her cheeks; she 
wears a.white wig, and, in the act. of courtesy- 
ing, looks at you saucily and demurely, coquet- 
ting the while with a white handkerchief which 
she holds in her fingers. The stove is hidden 
by an ornament of paper flowers, the colors and 
gement of which are.more artistic than the 
There is 
a very singular peculiarity about. the furniture in 
the room: every thing movable is on wheels. 
The chairs, the table, a footstool, the very orna- 
ments on the mantel-shelf—all on wheels made 
expressly for them. There is no carpet on the 
floor; but the chairs make no noise as they are 
moved, for the wheels (made of box or deal, ac- 
cording to requirement) are covered with leather. 
Even the flower-pots on the window-sill have 
wheels, and the old man is at present occupied 
in making wheels for a work-box, which it is not 
difficult to guess belongs to the young girl whose 
cag hangs above the roses. He works noise- 
essly and slowly, and with great care, It is 
evident that he is engaged on a labor of love: 
he handles the wood.as if it were sensitive. He 
looks at his handiwork fondly, and holds it up 
to the light and examines it with loving interest. 
Once he rises and stands before the mantel-shelf, 
and gazes with a tender light in his eyes at the 
picture of the young girl. Then he returns to 
his tools, and resumes his work. A slight sound 
disturbs him, and he pauses in his work to listen. 
As he listens he raises his hand to his ear, and 
directs. his eyes toward a screen, which makes, 
as it were, a second apartment of the coziest 
corner of the room. mething that the old 
man loves lies behind this screen, which is so ar- 
ranged that the pictures on the mantel-shelf and 
the roses and the ornaments of paper flowers can 
be seen by the person lying there. A pale, thin, 
bent old man is he: not bent by age, but by con- 
stant stooping; with long hair—a fringe of it 
only round his head—nearly white, and with a 
thoughtful expression on his face that would well 
become a student; which this old man is not, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. Among 
the decorations on. the mantel-shelf is the small- 
est of clocks, neem of wood, carved most 
likely by Swiss hatids: As the old man sits and 
works, a click from the Swiss. clock warns him 
that another hour is nearly gone. ‘‘ Five min- 
utes to nine,” he whispers, and he steps softly 
toward the screen, and moves it so that, when 
he returns to his seat, he can see what it has be- 
fore hidden from his sight. With the exception 
of the elick, and presently of the striking of the 
hour in thin bell-notes, not a sound is heard in 
the room; for the oldman has list slippers on 
his feet. The shifti the screen has. dis- 
closed a single iron , on which lies a 
woman asleep. She is worn and middle- 
aged; and when her features are composed, a 
likeness may be discerned_in them to the picture 


of the girl on the mantel-shelf. But at the pres- ° 


ent moment her lips wreathe distressfully, and 
an expression of pain rests upon her face. 

So,-in this quiet room, the sick woman sleep- 
ing and the old man working, the minutes pass 
swiftly, and the click of the little Swiss clock is 
heard again. Five minutes to ten. The old 
man, who has been growing restless, and who 
has several times gone to .the bed to see if the 
woman is awake, grows more restless still as he 
hears the last click.. ‘‘ Alf promised to be here 
by this time,” he says, with an anxious look at 
the door as he lays his work aside. On a little 
table near the bed are two medicine bottles, one 
large and one small, which, with their labels tied 
nattily round their necks, look ridiculously like 
clergymen with their bands on. .The old man 
takes one of these medicine bottles and reads the 
directions : ‘‘ Two table-spoonfuls to be given im- 
mediately she awakes, and after that. the same 
quantity every four hours,” . 

** And she won't take it from any other hand 
than mine or Lily’s,” he muses. ‘‘If Alf doesn’t 
come home, and if she doesn’t wake, I must get 
somebody to go for Lily.” 

As he stands debating with himself what is 
best to be done, he hears a tap at the door. It 
heralds the appearance of a young woman, one 
of the lodgers in the upper part of the house. 
She has her hat and shawl on, and a basket is 
on her arm. 

‘* Ah, Mrs. Podmore,” he says, abstractedly ; 
‘*will you step inside ?” 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Wheels,” she answers ; 
“I’m in a hurry. How’s your daughter to- 
night ?” 

** Not so well, not so well,” he says. ‘‘ She's 
wandering a little, I think. The doctor was 
here in_the afternoon, and I could tell by his 
face that he thought she was. worse. And I 
have to give her her medicine directly she 
wakes,” 

‘I’m sorry she’s not well. My sister's little 
boy’s down with the fever too. I’m going to 
take a run round to see how he is.” 

‘* Not serious, I hope ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” replies Mrs. Podmore, grave- 
ly; “She seems to me to be sinking—but we're 
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all in God Almighty’s -hands. 
one’s own, Mr. Wheels, at such times, 


“*T often think of little: Polly, too,” says the 
old man, sympathizingly, ‘‘and of how near she 
was to death. Do you remember how Lily 
grieved ?” 

“Remember it!” exclaims Mrs. Podmore 
with grateful enthusiasm, “TI shall remember it 
to my dying day. What I should have done 
without her I don’t know. When Polly was 
a-lying there so quiet and solemn and white, and 
my heart was fit to break, Lily used to come 
and cheer me up... She was the only comfort I 
had, bless her kind heart and pretty face!” 

“* Yes, yes,” cries the old man, eagerly; “and 
how Polly took to her after that! and how fond 
she was of my girl! But who could help being 
that—who could help being that ?” 

‘IT had enough to do, what with looking after 
Jim. and Polly,” continues the homely woman. 
‘* What with keeping the place clean and sweet, 
and making the things the doctor. ordered, and 
mending Jim’s clothes, and getting his dinner 
and tea ready for him every morning before he 
went out; and what with him coming home 
dead-beat and worried with anxiety about Pol- 
ly, I wonder how I ever got throngh with it, 
As for doctors, my blood curdles again when I 
see them looking so steady and cold at some- 
et that’s a-dying before their very eyes. QOur 
Polly had been abed nigh upon three weeks 
when the doctor comes and -looks at her and 
feels her pulse, and shakes his head. My eyes 
was never off his face for a second; and when I 
saw him shake his head, I turned so. faint that 
I thought I should have dropped. He was go- 
ing away without a word, when I stopped him in 
the passage. I tied to speak, but I couldn't, 
and I thought it was cruel of him to be so par- 
ticular about buttoning his gloves, while I was in 
that state of agitation that I could hardly stand. 
‘Don’t take on so, Mrs. Podmore,’ he said; 
‘you've done your best, and that ought to be a 
consolation to you.’ As if any thing could have 
been a consolation to me! I asked him if he 
couldn’t give me a bit of hope; but he shook his 
head again, and said, ‘ While there's life there’s 
hope.’ I knew what that meant, and I had to 
catch hold of the banisters to steady myself. 
Then I went and sat by Polly’s bed, and began 
to vei It seemed to me that she was gone from 
us already, and that home wasn’t home any 
more. And I was frightened when I thought 
of Jim. His heart was bound up in Polly, you 
see, Mr. Wheels ;.she’d creep to him of a morn- 
img in bed, and put her arms round his neck, 
and they’d lay a-cuddling one another for halt 
an hour before he had to get up. When he had 
his breakfast.and had kissed her a dozen times, 
and was out in the passage going to work, she’d 
call him back and make fun of him, and they'd 
laugh together that cheery like that it did my 
heart good to hear em. Sometimes she wouldn’t 
call him, and he’d wait in the passage. She knew 
he was waiting, and she’d set up in bed, with her 
head bent forward and her little hands raised, 
listening. He knew what was going: on inside 
that little head of hers, and he'd stamp his feet and 
pretend to go down stairs. Then she'd call out 
to him, ‘ Father, father!’ and he’d say, ‘ Here I 
am, Pollypod!’ and they’d have another romp 
together, until he said, ‘ Now I must be off, Pol- 
lypod;’ and away he'd run, waking half the peo- 
ple in the house with his clgtter. I was always 
easy in my mind about Jim when he went away 
like that. I thought of all this after the doctor 
gave Polly up, and I was frightened. Jim was 
very late that night, and Lily was with me when 
he came home. ‘ How’s my little Pollypod? 
he said; but he didn’t wait for an answer—he 
saw it in my face. I thought he’d have gone 
mad; but we got him quieted after a bit, and 
Lily sat up with me all that. night watching. 
You came and gave us a cup of tea—I don’t for- 
get that, Mr.Wheels!—and Lily made Jim lay 
down and sleep for a couple of hours. — Well, it 
was a little past four o'clock in the morning, and 
Jim was asleep, and Lily and me was watching 
and fearing. We could have heard a pin drop, 
every thing was so quiet. pig | was so still that 
I put my face close to hers on the pillow to catch 
her breathing, and I was laying like that when 
she opened her eyes quite wide. It gave mea 
dreadful. turn, for I didn’t know what was go- 
ing to happen. But she opened her eyes for 
good, thank God! ‘ Where’s father?’ she ask- 
ed. I couldn’t have heard her, she said it so 
soft, if my face hadn’t been close to hers, and if 
my heart hadn’t been in my ears. ‘Where's 
father?’ she asked. I motioned to Lily, and 
she woke Jim, who came to us; and Polly 
moved her thin little hand toward him and 
smiled. She wanted to put her hand on his 
neck, but she was that weak she couldn't. So 
Jim puts his face quite close to hers, and kissed 
her, and from that moment Polly mended ; and 
father and her they romp together in the morn- 
ing as they used to do, and pretend more than 
ever, I think.” 

Here Mrs. Podmore wipes her eyes, and asks 
the old man to forgive her for being such & ZOs- 
sip. ‘‘I'm going to see my sister’s child,” she 
says, ‘*and to do a bit of marketing at the same 
time; and I’ve come to ask you, as you're going 
to stay in, to tell Jim, if he comes home before 
I’m back, that I won’t be gone long.” 

“‘T'll tell him,” says the old man, who has 
listened very patiently to Mrs. Podmore’s recital ; 
“and perhaps, Mrs. Podmore, you wouldn't 
mind my asking your husband if he would go 
and bring Lily home. I can’t leave my daugh- 
ter, you see, and Alf’s not here, and I don’t like 
the idea of Lily walking through the streets by 
herself.” 

“Ask him and welcome,” says Mrs. Pod- 
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more;.‘‘ but, love your heart! Mr. Wheels, 
Jim ‘ll be that sleepy when he comes up stairs 
that I don’t think he’s to be trusted. He can 
hardly see hisself home, Saturday nights espe- 
cially. _ He al waits in the passage for me to 
come and help him up, and when he is up, he 
tumbles down dead-beat. That’s why I asked 
you to tell him about my being out, you being 
nearest the street-door. To be sure Jim is a 
little brighter sometimes than others, and he 
may be so to-night.” 

The old man clings to this hope, and nods to 
Mrs. Podmore, who hurries out of the house. 
Then the old man falls to counting the seconds 
until Mr. Podmore makes his appearance. He 
has not long to wait. Ina very short time he 
hears the street-door opened and slammed to. 
“That's Mr. Podmore,” says the old man. ‘I 
hope he’s not too tired to go.” 

Mr. Podmore’ seems tobe not only too tired 
to go, but too tired to come. When he has 
slammed the street-door, he leans against it, and 
dozes. He has no need to close his eyes, for 
thev were closed when he opened the door. He 
remains in this position for a few moments, then 
shuffles along the passage. Coming to the stairs, 
he sits upon the lowest step, and yields to the 
soft sleep-murmurs which are overpowering him. 
Rousing himself, he sets himself in motion again, 
and begins to ascend the stairs, dragging his 
feet wearily, and falls asleep again before he ar- 
rives at the landing. In this way he reaches the 
old man, who is waiting at the door to speak to 
him, and who is already tormented by the fear 
that this is not one of Mr. Podmore’s bright 
nights. 

Mr. Podmore is followed by a dog—a rough, 
yellow Scotch terrier—every hair in whose body 
bristles with watchfulness. It is a small dog, 
viciously faithful, and as it waits patiently and 
intelligently upon its master’s movements, ob- 
serving every motion with its watchful gray eyes, 
it declares clearly, ‘‘ Here am I, wide awake, 
and armed at all points. ‘Touch him if you dare 
with any but a friendly hand! Address him at 
your peril in any but a friendly voice! I’m on 
guard, faithful and true, and I can distinguish 
friends from foes: I can smell them.” No 
signs of petulance are visible in the dog’s de- 
meanor at Mr. Podmore’s slow progress up 
stairs. It follows its master’s footsteps patient- 
ly, watches while he dozes, pricks up its ears as 
he sets himself in motion again, and now stands 
on the landing before the old man with its nose 
close to its master’s legs. 

‘¢Good-evening, Mr. Podmore,” says the old. 
man. 

‘+ Good-evening.” 

He blinks at the light which the old man holds 
in his hands, closes his eyes, and shows so 
decided a disposition to lean against nothing, 
that the old man has to save him from falling. 
This arouses him for a moment, and seeing the 
door open, he staggers into the room, and sinks 
into a chair. He is a well-made man, thirty 
years of age perhaps, and belongs unmistakably 
to the working classes—to one of the most per- 
ilously worked of the working classes. He car- 
ries a blue cotton pocket-handkerchief contain- 
ing an empty basin and plate which has held his 
dinner, and his hands and face are black with 
dirt. As he sits in the chair, having fallen rath- 
er heavily into it, the dog stretches itself under 
the seat, with its nose between its master’s legs. 
You can see nothing of it but the tip of its nose 
and its two watchful gray eyes, steady and clear 
and humid, on the look-out for squalls. 

‘Where's my wife ?” murmurs Mr. Podmore, 
drowsily. 

‘“She asked me to tell you that she’s gone to. 
see your sister’s child, who is ill, and to do a bit 
of marketing. She'll be back soon.” 

‘All right,” says Mr. Podmore, upon whose 
ears the old man’s gentle voice falls soothingly ; 
he could not have repeated the words, but he 
understands their meaning.. So soothing an ef- 
fect has the old man’s voice upon him, that the 
soft sleep-murmurs take more complete posses- 
sion of him; he sways forward in his chair, and 
is on the point of falling to the ground on his 
face, when he recovers himself by a sudden con- 
vulsive movement. j 

‘* Hush!” says the old man, casting an appre- 
hensive look toward the bed. ‘‘ Don’t make a 
Noise.” 

‘¢Never fear,” murmurs Mr. Podmore. ‘I 
have enough—noise—every day—to last me— 
my lifetime.” 

He does not say this all at once, but breaks 
off two or three times to doze. Seeing him in 
this condition, the old man relinquishes his in- 
tention of asking him to go for Lily; his great 
anxiety now is to get rid of the tired-out man. 
But Mr. Podmore, overpowered by exhaustion, 
and wooed by the quiet that prevails, is so des- 
perately bent upon falling into a deep sleep, that 
the old man has much difficulty in arousing 
him. 

“Come, come,” he urges, “don’t you think 
you would be more comfortable in bed ?” 

“I’m comfortable—enongh,” says Mr. Pod- 
* more, leaning his head on the old man’s breast ; 
‘if you'll—let me be. I’mdead—beat. Where’s 
my—precious—little Pollypod ?” 

“Up stairs. Waiting for you. 
take you to her.” 

Mr. Podmore rises unresistingly, and they 
stagger up stairs to his apartment on the third 
floor. The dog follows them. A candle is alight 
in the wash-bowl, and Pollypod is in bed, asleep. 
The dog, satisfied that a safe haven is reached, 
leaps upon the bed, and after licking Pollypod’s 
face, curls itself at the foot of the bed, following 
its master’s movements now with lazily watchful 
eyes. Mr. Podmore clings to the old man, who 
assists him on to the bed, and determines to wait 
until the tired-out man is asleep. Mr. Podmore, 
nestling close to Pollypod, thinks it necessary 
to enter into an explanation before his senses 
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entire: desert lim, aud he mingles his apolo- 
gies with expressions of endearment toward his 
child. ~ 

**You see, Mr. Wheels,” he murmurs, at in- 
tervals, ‘‘when a man’s—a pointsman—(my lit- 
tle darling !)—and has to be at it—fourteen and 
sixteen and eighteen—hours a day—he ain’t ac- 
countable—for hisself. The company says—he 
is—and the public says—he is; but 'm—a 
pointsman—and I know—better. (Good-night, 
Pollypod!) I've been on duty—now—since five 
o’clock—this morning—and I’m dead—beat. 
(Dead—beat, Pollypod!) What'd the public— 
say to that—if they knew it? I’m dead—beat 
—and I ain’t accountable—for myself. (Am 
I, my pretty?) I wish the public—and the com- 
pany—'d try it theirselves—for a month. (To- 
morrow’s Sunday, Pollypod, thanks be!) Last 
week—there was a—a accident—on our 'ine— 

ou saw it—in the papers. One woman—was 
killed — and others was—shook. The papers 
had articles on it—and the pointsman—who was 
dead—beat—was took in custody—and the cor- 
oner—said—said—” 

But what the coroner said is not repeated on 
the present occasion, for Mr. Podmore falls into 
utter unconsciousness, and being undoubtedly as 
dead-beat as it is in the power of mortal to be, 
sleeps the deepest of deep sleeps ; while the faith- 
fal dog, cozily coiled up on the bed, blinks and 
blinks at the candle in a state of uncertainty as 
to whether a lurid star which gleams in the long, 
dull wick is friend or foe. 





CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH GRIBBLE JUNIOR DISCOURSES ON 
CO-OPERATION. 


Tue old man, leaving Mr. Podmore in para- 
dise, walked slowly down stairs, and paused be- 
fore a door on the second landing, on which was 
inscribed—again in yellow round-hand on a 
blue ground: ‘‘ Umbrella and Parasol Hospital. 
Knock and enter.” After a slight hesitation, he 
knocked and entered. 

J. Gribble junior was hard at work mending 
ribs and bones, and speedily recovering frames 
on moderate terms. Mrs. J. Gribble junior was 
also hard at work on silk and gingham. The 
heir of the house of Gribble junior was asleep in 
a corner under an umbrella tent. 

There could not have been fewer than a hun- 
dred umbrellas and parasols in the room, and 
there was not one of them which did not show 
unmistakable signs of having seen a great deal 
of life, evidently much more than was good for 
it. Here was one reclining against the wall, 
surmounted by a great knob set upon one side 
of its head. It had a rakish and dissipated air, 
and seemed to declare that it had been out late 
at nights, in all sorts-of company and all sorts 


_of weather, and liked it; and that when the slits 


in its silk coat were mended, it intended to re- 
sume its dissolute life. Here was one, a sad- 
looking gingham, very faded and worn, telling 
by the plainest of signs the story of its pes life 
and that of its owner. In your fancy you -uld 
see the faded gingham, on its rickety frame e- 
ing borne along through wind and sleet; an ‘f 
you peeped beneath the awning you would sez a 
patient-looking woman, meanly dressed, and you 
would know, without being told in so many 
words, that the burden of life had withered all 
the roses that once bloomed on her cheek; for a 
dozen years since she could have been but a girl, 
and could not have been otherwise than pretty. 
Here was one, thin and sleek, with ivory handle, 
which said, ‘*I am faded gentility.” It needed 
no great stretch of the imagination to see the 
hand in its well-worn and much-mended glove 
that had clasped that handle in the streets for 
many months. Here was one which proclaimed, 
‘*T have been dropsical from early youth, and 
there is no cure for me ;” and indeed all Grib- 
ble junior’s skill would no‘ wail him if he en- 
deavored to get the bulge ou fit. In addition 
to these and other types—ah. st as various as 
the types to be found in hum... beings—were 
naked umbrellas and parasols which had been 
stripped of their clething. Here was one bat- 
tered and bruised with half a dozen ribs broken. 
Here was one which asserted proudly, ‘‘I am 
Paragon, and I glory to show myself!” Here 
was the dainty frame of a parasol standing like 
a shame-taced girl by the side of the frame o1 
an old-man umbrella that had led a bad life. 

‘“*Ah, Mr. Wheels,” said Gribble junior, as 
the old man entered the room. ‘‘I thought it was 
too late for a patient.—Mrs. J. G., a chair.” 

‘*Thank you, thank you, Mr. Gribble,” re- 
plied the old man; ‘‘I’ll not sit down, please. 
The little one well, Mrs. Gribble?” 

Mrs. Gribble junior went to the umbrella tent, 
and softly raised it. But the face of the heir of 
the house of Gribble junior was hidden by a par- 
asol, of which the child had made an inner tent, 


-like the box-within-a-box Chinese puzzle, and 


which it held tightly in its hand. 

“Quite well, thank you, Mr. Wheels,” said 
the mother. ‘ How is your daughter to-night?” 

**T don’t think she’s improving. She wanders 
a good deal.” 

Gribble junior, who had been gazing with a 
satisfied air at the umbrella tent, nodded gently 
two or three times to express sympathy with the 
old man, who remarked, speaking of the child, 
‘** He takes to the business early, Mr. Gribble.” 

“Took to it from a baby,” said Gribble junior, 
complacently. ‘‘ He sucked in the umbrella and 
parasol business with his mother’s milk, as a 
body might say. For the top of his cradle was 
made of two umbrellas, and when he opened his 
little eyes. and looked up, the only roof he saw, 
until he could crawl, was a roof of silk and whale- 
bone. Nothing like commencing young! That 
there young un’s going to be a useful member of 

iety. up my mind to that before Mrs. 
J. G. made up her mind to present him to me, 
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_as a body might say. He can use his left hand 

as well as his right. No rights and lefts for me. 
They shall both be rights. It's robbing a young 
un of half his chance in the world to train him 
up to a useless hand. You might almost make 
up your mind to train his left leg tolimp. That’s 
not the way to keep moving. I shouldn’t won- 
der if, when the young un’s a man, he invents a 
new umbrella to astonish the world and make 
our fortunes.” 

The old man smiled, and remarked that Grib- 
ble junior was at work late. 

“*Obliged to be. My motto, you know—keep 
moving. I always think,” and Gribble junior 
sent a pleasant, merry look in the direction of 
the old man, ‘‘ that it’s going to rain to-mor- 
row, and that people ‘ll want umbrellas.” 

‘*Very good of you, very considerate,” mur- 
mured the old man, his thoughts beginning to 
wander to the sick woman below. 

**Tt wouldn’t be so bad,” continued Gribble 
junior, ‘‘if other people, whether they’re pro- 
fessors of anatomy or not, would think the same 
way ; if they’d think it was going to rain to-mor- 
row, and if they'd prepare their umbrellas to-day 
—as a body might say.” 

‘* Surely, surely,” said the old man, contriving 
by an effort toarrest his wandering thoughts. 
** And how’s business, Mr. Gribble ?” 

‘* Never was so bad,” replied Gribble junior, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Father’s experience ‘Il carry him 
a good deal farther back than mine will, as you 
may guess, Mr. Wheels, and he says times never 
was so bad as they are now.” 

(It is remarkable, be where you will and at any 
period, here or in any other part of the world, 
now or twenty years since or twenty years to 
come, that ‘‘times never were so bad” as they 
are certain to be at the moment of inquiry.) 

‘*What’s the cause of the bad times?” asked 
the old man, who had not yet found the oppor- 
tunity of introducing the object of his visit, and 
who knew that Gribble junior must always ‘‘have 
his say.” 

** Well, Mr. Wheels,” said Gribble junior, 
hammering softly on a dislocated rib, ‘‘some 
will have it it’s because the Queen don’t come 
out more; but that’s an old cry, and I don’t be- 
lieve in it. It’s queer how peuple will stick to 
old cries. It’s like boots. You wear a tight 
boot long enough, and it Il become easy and 
comfortable, and you don’t like to throw it off. 
Father says it’s the co-operative stores, and he’s 
bitter on’em accordingly. If father’s got a sore 
place, it’s co-operation. You should start him 
on the subject one night; he'd open your eyes 
for you. ‘There isn’t an article you can mention 
that co-operation hasn’t laid hands on—except 
cats’-meat, perhaps. The co-operative men 
don’t draw the line nowhere, except at cats’- 
meat. There isn’t a thing that father sells that 
they haven’t gone into; not that father's busi- 
ness is the only business that’s put upon. They 
even go into coffins, and that’s going far enough, 
I’m sure—as a body might say. ‘They take a 
penny off every thing; tallow-dips, yellow soap 
and mottled. As for scented and brown windsor, 
father hasn’t sold a cake for a month. And if 
things don’t sell, they spoil. Dust won’t be de- 
nied. Then soap withers. It’s like us, Mr. 
Wheels; the bloom goes off, and we ain’t worth 
as much a pound as we were once onatime. We 
don’t weigh so much, neither: the sap goes out. 
Flies make inroads. . They’re like co-operation ; 
they touch every thing. The very mouse-traps 
get blown. As for what c=ght to be inside of 
*em—mice—I needn't tell you what a hole they 
make in profits. I pity the small grocers now 
that co-operation’s got hold of things.” 

During the brief pause that followed, the old 
man listened for a sound from the sick-room. 
Mrs. Gribble observed his anxiety, and knowing 
her husband’s weakness when he was on a favor- 
ite theme, rose and said, 

**Do take a chair, Mr. Wheels. 
sit in your room for a few minutes.” 

The old-man gave her a grateful look as she 
went out, and sat down patiently., He had not 
long to wait before Gribble junior resumed. 

‘* When trade began to fall off I painted that 
sign outside for father, and I think it did a little 
good, but not much. ‘Trade soon fell back again, 
aud co-operation kept moving. Then he wrote, 
‘Down with Co-operation!’ on a bit of writing- 
paper, and put it in the window, as if that ’d stop 
it. I told father not to do it, but he wouldn’t 
take my advice. What's the consequence? ‘The 
paper’s fly-blown, and co-operation keeps moving. 
Father says he doesn’t know where it’s going to 
stop, and what’s going to be the end of it, and 
says that people ought to set their faces against 
it. But catch em doing it when they think they 
can get a penny off every thing, and catch ‘em 
doing it as long as the women’s got the buying 
of things. When they get the chance of making 
the market penny, they're sure to try and make 
it into the market shilling. That’s the way of 
women, bless ’em!” 

The old man nodded in satisfaction, for al- 
though Gribble junior’s words might have sound- 
ed very like grumbling from another man’s lips, 
they bore the most refreshing construction as 
they fell from his. He had one of the pleasant- 
est faces that eyes ever looked upon, and his 
voice was as pleasant as his face. He was a 
small, plump man, and every thing about him 
was round and agreeable. He was one of that 
kind of men who go out walking with their wives 
on the day of rest, and who carry their babies in 
the streets, and enjoy it. Gribble junior was 
often seen in this position, and, as he walked 
along by the side of his wife, would occasionally 
hold up his son and heir to the gaze of the pub- 
lic, as much as to say, ‘‘ Here he is; he can use 
his left hand as well as his right, and is going to 
keep moving. Here is the cleverest baby in the 
world: what do you think of him?” ‘There is a 
great deal of character to be learned by observ- 
ing the manner in which fathers carry their babies 
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in the streets, and notwithstanding that the cus- 
tom is considered by the majority of people to be 
namby-pamby, it is often not an unpleasant sight 
to witness. One father carries his treasure care- 
fully and proudly, and proclaims, ‘“This is Ours, 
and we think all the world of it!” While anoth- 
er holds his burden loosely, and proclaims, ‘This 
is Ours, and I wish it was Yours!” See this last 
specimen of the British father slouching along, 
and his wife walking discontentedly a few steps 
behind him. He carries the baby in the most 
uncomfortable of positions, with its head hang- 
ing down. - He is a miserable, dissatisfied man. 
He never casts a look at his wife, who hangs be- 
hind. He does not look this way or that, but 
straight before him, surlily and wearily. He 
seems to say, ‘‘A nice kind of thing this is, after 
my hard week’s work! I can’t go oui for my 
Sunday walk without dragging the brat along 
with me. What a fool I was to get married!” 
And though really the burden is as a feather’s 
weight in the strong man’s arms, his discontent 
makes it as weighty as so much lead. There 
isn’t a bright bit of ribbon in the child’s dress, 
and if you could see into the man’s heart, you 
would learn that it would not be a very great 
grief to him if the child were to die quietly in 
his arms. You may depend upon it that the 
home of this man and woman is not a happy 
one, and that life is truly a burden to them. See 
this other and better specimen. Working-man 
father and working-woman mother, in precise- 
ly the same position of life as the discontented 
man. He carries the baby carefully and tender- 
ly, and the mother walks briskly by his side. 
There are refreshing bits of color about the 
woman's dress, and the baby’s dress is pretty 
and bright. Sometimes the man pauses,-and his 
wife uncovers the baby’s face, and they both look 
at it lovingly while she makes a fuss and pre- 
tense about setting something right with the 
baby’s hood. He gazes about him cheerfully, 
and seems to say, ‘‘ What a pleasure this is to 
me after my hard week’s work! It is one of my 
brightest bits of sunshine. I shouldn’t enjoy my 
Sunday’s walk without it. What a happy day 
for me was the day I got married!” And he 
thinks that soon--in twelve months, perhaps— 
his little treasure will be able to toddle along by 
his side, and throw bread to the ducks in the 
Park. And though the child is plump and 
heavy, love makes it light. Happy father! 
Happy home! 

No such reflections as these passed through the 
mind of Gribble junior as he continued the enun- 
ciation of his sensible philosophy. 

‘* My way is, to take things as they come, and 
to keep moving. You knock your head against 
things, and you're sure to rasp your skin. What's 
the use of fretting? You only chafe yourself, 
and nobody takes any notice. Make the best of 
things. That's what I tell father; but he doesn’t 
agree with me. ‘The consequence is, that he 
shows his weak hand, as a body might say. And 
that’s not wise. If you have a weakness, keep 
it to yourself. Don’t let the world see it. Fa- 
ther said to me one night last week when he was 
shutting up—(he’d only taken three-and-four- 
pence the whole day, and that’s enough, I own, 
to drive a shop-keeper wild)—that if he could 
catch hold of a co-operation manager, he'd pitch 
into him. I told him that if he did he'd very 
likely get locked up for it; and he said, ‘ Never 
mind; I shouldn’t be the only martyr that’s suf- 
fered in a good cause.’ The fact is, Mr. Wheels, 
father belongs to the old school—he won't keep 
moving; and as all the world’s on the move, he’s 
left behind. I belong to the new school; and I 
run along with the tide as fast as I can. Mrs. 
J. G. belongs to the new school; so does her 
brother. His name is ‘Thompson. He’s got a 
shop about half a mile from here. He advertises 
himself every where as Thompson the Great. 
He has thousands of bills circulated: ‘The 
great Thompson! ‘The unrivaled Thompson! 
Thompson the First! Come and see him to- 
night. Nocharge for admission. Who's Thomp- 
son?’ That's his style. He has an illumination 
over his shop every night, with his portrait in the 
middle—although he’s not a handsome man by 
any means. And what do you think his busi- 
ness is? He keeps a little paper-hanging shop. 
By-and-by he'll have a big paper-hanging shop. 
He keeps moving.” 

Here Gribble junior gave a finishing tap to the 
patient in hand, and whipped off his apron. 

‘**Tve done work for the night,” he said. 

At the same moment Mrs. Gribble entered, 
and whispered to the old man that the woman 
down stairs, was sleeping soundly. 

‘¢That’s where it is,” said the old man, with 
a disturbed look; ‘‘ that’s what I’ve come in for. 
She's got to have her medicine given to her di- 
rectly she wakes, and she won't take it from any 
other hand than mine, or Lily’s; and it’s now 
half past ten o’clock, and I ought. to be at the 
Hall to bring Lily home, although it ’ll be an hour 
yet before she’s ready. Lily can’t walk home by 
herself, especially on Saturday night, when there 
are so many roughs about and so-much money 
spent in drink.” 

‘* Where's Alf?” asked Gribble junior. 

**T don’t know; he promised to be here at ten 
o'clock; but he hasn’t come.” 

“Do you want Mrs. J. G. to sit with your girl 
down stairs while you go and fetch Lily ?” 

*¢ Didn’t I tell you,” said the old man, fretful- 
ly, ‘‘that my daughter’s got to have her medi- 
cine given her directly she wakes, and that she 
won't take it from any body but me or Lily ?” 

‘6 Well, then,” asked Gribble junior, with great 
good humor, ‘‘do you want me to go and fetch 
Lily ?” 

**Yes—vyes—yes,” with a jealous little sigh be- 
tween each yes, as if the speaker were unwilling 
to give to another a task that he would fain per- 
form himself. ‘‘Icameintoask you. I thought 
of Mr. Podmore at first; but he’s dead-beat.” 

Gribble junior’s coat was off before the old 
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man had finished, malic dieaales bls tere 
in water. 

** What makes Lily late to-night?” he called 
out in the midst of his plashing. 

“They've changed the programme, and she’s 
got a new song to siag; and her turn won't come 
on until past eleven o'clock. The manager's an 
artful man, and knows what an.attraction Lily 
ws the people ‘ll stop to the last to see her pretty 

and hear her pretty voice... My Lily!” He 
anal the last words softly to himself, in a tone 
of infinite tenderness. ‘‘ Here are the tickets. 
This admits to the Hall; show it to. the man at 
the door, and he'll let you in. Wait until Lily 
comes on; and when she has finished—which ‘ll 
not be until they call her back two or three times 
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—go out at once, and ask your way to the stage- 
door. This ticket ll admit you to the. side of the 
stage. Tell Lily I couldn’t come because moth- 
er’s not awake, and that I’ve sent you to take 
care of her, and to bring her home.’ 

* All right,” said Gribble junior, twisting him- 
self into his coat, delighted at the opportunity of 
getting free admission to a ‘music-hall,. ‘‘Get 
supper ready, Liz, by the time I come back. sin 
bring Lily safe home, Mr. Wheels.” 

With a parting nod, the cheerful little man 
skipped down the stairs and into the street, and 


the old man went back to his room. _ The wom-- 


an was still sleeping... He took up the work-box 
on which he had been working, and looked at it 
affectionately. ‘‘ My Lily!” he murmured again, 


‘again and 


in the same tone of tenderness he had used be- 
fore; and so sat musing, with that yearning of 
deep love which is almost painful in its intensity. 


Soon ‘the Swiss clock struck eleven, and the old. 


man laid the cloth for supper. ‘There was the lit- 
tle cruet on wheels, and the bread-basket, and the 
salt-cellar ; and each plate and dish had a wooden 
rim on the bottom, in which very small wheels 
were inserted. He took these arid the remains 
of a small joint of roast beef from a cupboard on 
the landing ;_placed the vase with the roses in it 
in the centre of the table ; went out for beer ; and 
when he returned, arranged the supper things 


thing was in the exact place to please his darling. 
(ro BE CONTINUED IN BAZAR FOR MARCH 9.] 


again until he was satisfied that every. 
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GOING TO THE MATINEE. 


‘Ws must decidedly commend the practice 


of giving a special performance of Public 
amusements for children at one or two o'clock, 
instead of tempting their parents and friends to 
take them to the theatre at’ seven in the evening, 
If there is any danger to the health and life ‘of 
childhood that especially besets the modern sys- 
tem of domestic and social entertainments, it is 
the risk of ‘prematurely destroying nerves and 
brain through indulgence in noctural habits. No 
boy or girl under ten years of age should ever be 
out of bed after ten o’clock at night; and it is 
cruelty, though often meant for kindness, to offer 
the young people a momentary pleasurable ex- 
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citement at the cost of their future soundness 
and vigor, both in mind and body. The family 
whose carriage is shown in our illustration con- 
veying a happy little party to the theatre or cir- 
cus, immediately after luncheon, will be spared 
the remorseful remembrance of such fatal errors 
in the treatment of infancy, should it ever chance 
to lose any of the darlings now so full of gleeful 
anticipation. ‘This is a more serious view of the 
matter than is usually expressed, but we believe 
that the experiences of the medical profession 
will bear it out ; and the frequency of brain dis- 
eases in the early period of youth should be re- 
garded as a warning against customs too preva- 
lent in our time. We are greatly pleased to 
know that the children going to the matinée, 
who appear in our engraving bent on enjoying 
themselves to the utmost, will be carried safely 
back to their home before six o’clock, and that 
their sleep will not be made unwholesome by 
the stimulating effect of glaring lights, of inces- 
sant noises, and of bewildering surprises pro- 
tracted to within an hour of midnight. The 
morning performance is a real blessing to moth- 
ers, if they are wise enough to use it; and we 
are glad to see it given once or twice a week at 
most places of amusement, and liberally patron- 
ized. 








SAINT VALENTINE’S EVE. 
Now Winter is gone, 
And the Spring coming on, 
The sap begins stirring beneath the bark, 
And a tender green 
O’er the landscape is seen— 
It was only this morning I heard the lark. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
For this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


See the snow-drop drift, 
Where the hedge-rows lift, 
Like lingering flakes of the last month’s snow; 
The wind breathes soft, 
And it’s blue aloft, 
And the cuckoo-buds will be soon ablow; 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


It is Spring: but hush! 
Overhead is a thrush, : 
Rehearsing a song for his love in his dreams; 
For to-morrow, we know, 
He a-courting will go, 
As soon as the tender daybreak. gleams. 
But thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 
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Thine eyes are as blue 
As violets two, 
And thy mouth is as pink as a hawthorn bud; 
Thy presence, like Spring, 
New life can bring 
To Winter’s dull pulse, in a sun-warm flood. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
For this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


The stars above, 
Like cressets of Loye, 
Are silvery bright in the wine-dark deeps; 
- Save the night-wind’s breath, 
All is still as death; 
For the Earth is silent, and Nature sleeps. 
But thou art mine, ; 
And I am thine; ~~ 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Then kiss me, dear; 
There is no one near, 
And only the moon can behold my bliss; 
For each to each, 
In unspoken speech, E: 
Can the lips -best utter’ their love’ in.a kiss. 
Now thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


And the Night, Love’s friend, 
Shall her veil extend 
O’er the maiden blush in thy cheek aglow; 
And never a word 
Of thine may be heard, 
And what thou whisperest none shall know. 
For thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Nay, start not in dread: 
_ The thrush overhead 
Is awake, and learning fresh music from thee, 
Which to-morrow, perchance, 
Shall his song enhance, ” 
And none know the reason, save thee and me. 
And thou art, mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Oh, Saint Valentine’s Eve 
Shall my thanks receive 

In many a sonnet-and grateful lay ; 
For under its cloak 
My darling spoke 


The love that she would not have whisper’d by day. - 


And she is mine, 
* Qh, bliss divine! 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 
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LADY’S STREET SUIT. 


_LADY’S STREET SUIT. 


gf 2 gee pretty costume has a skirt of myrtle 
green silk, trimmed with a deep flounce and 
pipings of the material, arranged as shown ‘in 
the illustration.- Over-skirt and sacque of plum- 
colored ladies’ cloth, trimmed with wide galloon 
of the same color and strips of black marten. 
Muff of plum-colored velvet, banded with black 
marten. Plum-colored velvet hat, trimmed with 
loops of myrtle green ribbon and a feather of 
the same shade. 





SOME OLD DRESSES. 


HERE have been many exquisite costumes 

in vogue in olden times that we might imi- 
tate, if we can not invent better ones. Perhaps 
one of the most elegantly shaped dresses ever 
was that worn in Edward III.’s reign—a 

B gown fitting the figure, cut in onealmost 
from the low throat to the end of the train. The 
sleeves were a variation of that sensible old Span- 
ish hanging sleeve, which was originally meant 
as an upper sleeve, to be slipped upon the arm 
for out-door wear, and slipped off for lightness’ 
sake within-doors, when it hung as a simple or- 
nament from the shoulder; open from the top, 
with loops and buttons along the edge for closing 
it-upon the arm, partly or entirely, as the wearer 
chose; for sometimes it was closed downward 
to the elbow, sometimes at the lower part only, 
leaving the middle part open, to show the under- 
sleeve, which was a close one, reaching the hand, 
and decorated with cuffs or curious needle-work. 
A few years ago there was an attempt to intro- 
duce a dress similarly cut all in one, without a 
seam at the waist or fullness of any kind; but it 
soon disappeared, because there were so few fig- 
ures perfect enough to set it off. At the period 
of which I speak (fourteenth century) rich belts 
were worn; but so desirous were the ladies.of 
preserving the unbroken outline of the whole 
figure that the belt was never placed around the 
waist, but always somewhat below, about the 
hips. This was far more pretty and picturesque 
than the pinched waist now in yogue, with the 





sudden breadth at the hips of innumerable pleats 
and gathers. 

This graceful dress saw the birth arid death of 
many enormities in the way of head-gear and 
foot-gear, and survived the great period of horns, 
borrowed from the East and exaggerated, and 
of long-pointed shoes, which at last dragged their 
slow length up to the garter. It gave place aft- 
er a time to the hideous but convenient farthin- 
gale, which, while courts are immoral, always 
will come in again and again for the same rea- 
sons, and which grew more and more monstrous 
until, about 1615, it went out for a time, and 
was gradually replaced by the picturesque and 
graceful negligence which characterized the 
court of Charles II., and which Lely has immor- 
talized. 

’ The Puritan rigidity of taste and hatred of 
frivolity, whose stiff and formal costume we see 
preserved in the uniforms of some charity schools 
in our own day, had doubtless a powerful influence 
upon the dress of the period, though throughout 
the troubles of the Protectorate there were many 
who adhered, in spite of every thing, to the old 
fashions of long hair and laced collars, and were 
ever ready to exclaim, with Sir Toby Belch, 
** What, dost thou think, because thou art virtu- 
ous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” Ex- 
clusive of the Puritan costume pure and simple, 
this general feeling was probably instrumental in 
exterminating the great wheel farthingale and 
stiff colored ruff still worn during Charles I.’s 
reign, and traces of Puritanism may be seen 
even in the loose and voluminous dresses of 1660. 

In William III.’s reign the costumes were 
still picturesque, though they had run to the op- 
posite extreme of: starch and buckram, and 
though, as women will be women, they from 
time to time burst into abnormal and uncomfort- 
able extravagances—such as imitations of male 
attire, shooting crests, and unearthly wigs ; and 
though hoops had time to appear again (1746) in 
a huger and more ridiculous shape than ever the 
old farthingale had assumed (being, in addition 
to their enormous width, often of eight yards, 
caught up on each side, and drawn in behind 
and before, so as richly to merit the witty nick- 
name of the time, /’éne avec deux paniers, from 
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the similar a ce Of a lady to that op- 
pressed animal), yet the buckram was the parent 
of the most beautiful (in its perfect state) cos- 
tume that ever set off a beautiful woman—the 
dress immortalized by Watteau—sacques, trains, 
and powder, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sorurz.—We have no space for repetitions. Have 
given some such recipe in the “ Ugly Girl” articles, 
You will find it among back numbers. 

Mas. J. H. G,, L. E. H., asp Ornens.—We have stated 
repeatedly that we do not make purchases for sub- 
scribers. Our business is confined to books and peri- 
Odicals, and patterns. 

Bunrxoveus.—The ordinary book-rests and music- 
stands will answer for supporting a volume of the Ba- 
zar while it is being read.—‘t Debenham’s Vow” was 
completed months ago, and published in\book form. 

Berrrz.—Make a black alpaca dress by pattern of 
Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV. Trim according to illustration. 

Franx.—Back numbers of the Bazar showing you 
point Russe embroidery will be furnished you at ten 
cents a number. ‘ 

Auison.—Black vests of the material. of the full 
drese coat are worn at balle. White lawn neck-ties, or 
else very narrow ones of black silk, accompany the 
full drese suit. Gloves are of white kid, or else the 
faintest tinge of pearl or flesh color. 

Datsy.—The present you mention will be very suit- 
able. You need not hesitate to go into the shops and 
ask the price of it. Send a note with the gift, wishing 
your friend many happy returne of the day, and ask- 
ing him to accept yonr little gift. Do it in a natural, 
hearty way, without pedantry or ceremony. 

F. E.—Address a note to the Central Park Commis- 
sioners, offering them your monkey, which they will 
doubtless be glad to receive.—If your questions have 
not been answered, it must have been because they 
were irrelevant, or had been answered before. We 
make no charge for answering questions, but reserve 
the right of declining to reply when it seems to us 
best. Our space is valuable, and, in justice to our 
regular readers, we can not repeat replies. 

Mre. E. F. B.—Our only premiums with the Bazar 
are the extra copies furnished to the getters-up of clubs. 

J. U. V.—Pillows are large and square, or nearly so. 
For instance, they are thirty-six inches broad by thir- 
ty-three inches, but, of course, this depends on the 
size of the bed. Bolsters are not out of use, but are 
more especially for use than for show. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV. 

E. P. L.—We advise you to use the pattern of the 
Sacque-Wrapper illustrated in Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. It 
{5 especially suitable for a flannel wrapper, because it 
is not as heavy as some other patterns. You can omit 
the flounce if you choose, or you can annex a Spanish 
flounce. 

Hovsewrrr.—Girle employed in city homes as wait- 
reases wear tidy dresses of light colored prints all win- 
ter, those with white grounds striped with black be- 
ing most used. Nursery-maids wear muslin caps. 
Parlors are not kept dark as they formerly were. There 
ia a reaction in favor of sunlight. Jardiniéres with 
growing flowers or t the hand it witidows 
on Fifth Avenue; the blinds are open all day, and the 
lace curtains are drawn back to admit the sunlight. 

Maus. L. M. P.—Make your black silk house dress 
with basque and simulated court train like the spring 
silk dress described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 6, Vol. IV. Trim with wide straight flounces of 
the silk edged with narrow bias flounces, This dress 
is as effective as if made with an over-skirt ; it requires 
less material, and is a newer style, It is too soon to 
speak positively of spring styles. The earliest hints 
of what they are will be found in the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Janz R.—Lyons tulle, or else wash net, double and 
pleated in side pleats or in box-pleats, wil) look pretty 
around the neck of your black cashmere polonaise. A 
colored silk neck-tie is then passed around the neck, 
or else a lace jabot or oval bow is worn in front. 

West Green Steevt.—Wash black and other dark 
calicoes in sweet milk. Do this rapidly, and dry them 
at once. They will not be greasy, but soft and suf- 
ficiently stiff. 

Horrenst.—Your sample is blue-black. Wear bom- 
bazine and tamise @oth for mourning. 

Mrs. 8. F. M.—Braid your child’s rose-colored dress 
with white. 

B. A. R.—Back numbers of the Bazar will furnish 
you braiding patterns. 

Omaua.—Poplin like the sample you send will make 
a beautiful traveling dress made by the Marguerite po- 
lonaise pattern, trimmed with bias silk bands and 
fringe of the same shade. Be married in a pearl gray 
silk, trimmed with white lace instead of the Japanese 
rilk. Make your black silk by Plain-basque Suit pat- 
tern given in this number. Trim with ruffles and 
pleatings of the same. Get a round hat of puffed gros 
grain the shade of your traveling dress, 

Lizzrz.—The Bazar does not hold itself responsible 
for the advertisements that appear in its columns, and 
knows nothing of the article you mention.—Make a 
Dolly Varden polonaise of your brocade by directions 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Biaox.—It is customary to send party invitations to 
friends who are in mourning. 

A Sunsorinen.—In writing to accept an invitation 
say: “Mrs. Smith accepts with pleasure Miss Brown's 

id invitation for Thursday evening.” When intend- 
ing to decline say: “‘ Mrs. Smith regrets the necessity 
of declining Miss Brown’s kind invitation.” 

M. E. 8.—Make an over-skirt and basque of your 
lavender silk, and get a purple silk lower skirt to go 
with it. A Marguerite polonaise of the brown poplin 
would look well with a silk or poplin skirt of a darker 
shade, or else make a flounced skirt of the poplin, and 
get a lighter brown cashmere polonaize. 

Casti.e.—Use the pattern of Plain-basqne Suit illns- 
trated in this number for a poplin dress to be worn in 
the spring. You can omit the over-skirt in this case. 

H. E. B.—Read answer below to “ Mrs. J. C.T.” Iron 
grenadine, trimmed with raffles of the same or with 
lace, will answer for a polonaise over your pink silk, 
but one of black dotted net would be handsomer. 

Mna. J. C. T.—Indications are that hair stripes will 
be worn again, but as you have one striped suit, we do 
not advise another unless it is of the inexpensive silks 
for $1 a yard. Solid colors are the safest purchase. 
Use the Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated in this 
number. 

Mrs. O. L. W.—The entire set of patterns for lingerie 
costs 25 cents. Short braided sacquea and mantles 
will be worn in the spring. The braid will be the col- 
or of the garment. Plain narrow silk braid, called 





M. E. L.--The Marguerite polovaise has darts in 
front. If your boy of fear years is tall, put him in pan- 
{ loons. Use the cut paper pattern of Knee-Breeches, 
\ -st, and Jacket illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. IV. 
Dark blue ladies’ cloth is the fabric. 

Rvvorta.—To ,prevent your hair falling out bathe 
the scalp in diluted alcohol. Brushing does not make 
it fall out—quite the contrary. 

Junnre B,—Guests at weddings usually wear white 
or faintly tinted kid gloves. Demi-trains are most 
fashionable for full dress occasions, but skirts of walk- 
ing dress length are sometimes seen at receptions. 





YOUTHFUL BEAUTY. 


all. How to obtain it and how to keep it is a secret 
worth knowing, and one long wished for by the fair 
sex. A ipa toilet preparation, known as Geo. W. 
Laird’s “‘ Bloom of Youth,” will most —_ pro- 
duce the above result. arranted t iy 

from any material detrimental or injurious to™health. 
Sold at all druggists. Depot, 5 Gold St., N.Y.—{Com.] 





Tun hair thickened, baldness cured, and gray 
hair made to return to its youthful color by the 
use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 
—[Com.] 





Luxury, health, and economy insured ¥ using Doo- 
ley’s Yeast Powder, Elegant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., 
prepared in10 minutes. Depot, 69 NewSt., N.Y.—[Com.] 





“T geet that my comfort depends u Whitcomb's 


Asthma Kemedy.”—J. Suaw, Saugus, 








Coryine Wurkt..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting onc of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves... For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


EEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. - 'The only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold by Druggists every at 


MOTHERS, 


S _wesriis Lacreous FARINA, YX 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ——- U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. Jr 


ae AIN'T S. 








THOMSON’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 
*. 
Glove-Fitting Corset 
OVE-FITting UOrsel. 
5 SSeS. If you want the most sat- 
baton ibs dafactory, best-fitting, and the 
y¥ cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 
i THOMSON?’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam with the name Txomson 
and the trade-mark, a Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 





THOMSON'’s § 
BEST ¢ 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, ite 


— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
Ft Al R, SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 2 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 








Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. Cor pond d 


LUNDBORG’S 


——_—— 


WHITER so0/OLET 














And other Perfume: 
ARE UNEQUALED. eid 











SAVE YOUR LIFE 


. BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most ——- constituent of the human 
body, — largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 

ood, and Bones. Ir is muzE UNDUE WASTE ox 
DEFICIENCY oF Tus LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHIOH Is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 

YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 

cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 


Brain, Nervous Sretem Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PH SPHORUS.” 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only ~e . WINCHESTER & CO., Curmists, 
86 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Druggista. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


DOUBLE PQxt®), NEEDLES! 


Next to the Sewing Machine. 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB uired 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100, Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 141344, Montreal, Canada. 
ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MA'THUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR we will mail you a 
BOX OF 


LORING’S FRENCH NOTE PAPER, 
—_ with any Initial or Pet Name. Four sizes 
and Sixteen in each box. It meets the daily 
want of any lady. -School Girls are adopting 
it. It’s the pets eee toa oung ofr. Try one 
box for yourself, dress LORIN Publisher, 

P. O. Box 5011, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOOK FOR 


St. Valentine’s Day. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: a Po- 
etical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, 
Addresses, and Dilemmas. Indexed with 
nearly ‘Ten Thousand References as a Diction- 
ary of Compliments and Guide to the Study of 
the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Clog, $3 50. 





Pontisuzy sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
aa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $3 50. 


Lou ask WHY we can sell 
First Class i Octave Pianos for 









. e. bd Merchants, &c. (some of ton 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. &. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 








$37 A MONTH Horee and outfit furnished. 
Addreas NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 








New Era in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 
LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIK, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur 
de Rose; and the Ciel @hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 
gooaier White-Bordered Kau du Nil, are now: of Sombre- 
inted Gray Mourning Paper, in different widthe f 
FOR SALE AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL STATIONERY. STORES; 
Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Eleqant Parisian Station-. 
ery Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handk 
&c., &c., varying in price from. $2.00 to. $15 00 each. 


Geo. H. Reay.and Willard. Felt & Co.,. New York, Sole Importers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Jing 73 forge’ ack bordering. 


erchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 





l 
families. For sa 





soutache, will be used. 





Denslow & Bush's “Premium: Oil” 
Guaranteed over 150° Fire Test. WILL NOT EXP 
ighted lam nape pene broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNOWN. Used in 100,000 


ie every where. Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. ¥.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 S, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


LODE, even ifia 


A BO, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y, 





INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
DIRECT FROM CALCUTTA. 
8 ADDITIONAL CASES opened on MONDAY 
MORNING, Feb. 5, 
VARYING IN. PRICE FROM $500 TO $2500. 


Also, 
A Full Assortment from $125 to $250, the Best Bargains 
ever offered in this market. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 

FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 

TABLE DAMASKS AND NAPKINS (en suite). 
TOWELS AND TOWELINGS OF ALL DESCRIP. 


TIONS. 
WHITE GOODS 
in all the popular makes. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS 
of all makes. 
WHITE PIQUES, 
Plain and Embroidered. 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Just received, a fine assortment of 


FRENCH EMBROIDERED CHEMISES, NIGHT 
DRESSES, CAMISOLES, DRAWERS, &c. 


FRENCH EMBROIDERED PIQUE DRESSES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ SATIN and JEAN IMPORTED CORSETS. 

Together with an elegant Stock of every description 
Fe ‘ 

UNDERGARMENTS FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


OUTFITS FOR INFANTS, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


AT MACY’S 
Spring Opening, 1872. 








MACY R. H. MACY & CO. SPRING 
MACY opened GOO 
MACY Monday, Feb. 5th, SPRING 
MACY An assortment of all Goo 
MACY the new Spring styles SPRING 
MACY of English Straw Hats, &c. GOO 
MACY Also, the new Spring SPRING 
MACY styles Parasols. GOODS 
MACY A ing, also, LACKS, SPRING 
MACY EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, GOO 
MACY WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, SPRING 
MACY and a general stock GOOD! 
MACY of Spring Goods, at very SPRING 
MACY low prices. GOODS 
MACY Our establishment embraces SPRING 
MACY 8 large stores connected. GOODS 
MACY 14th Street and 6th Avenue. SPRING 








- off , z 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 
So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worke 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address ' 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruarr, and 
Curonio Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Tenus 
Lowest 1n Winrrr. Send for Circnlars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 


ES SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for Ty | with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, includin Ink, Pad, 
Glass, and directions for use, sent 

for 








paar $1 00. Trade_sup- 

pli Stencil — oe a. pea 
TAFFO . 

saiti 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particutars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 





per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BX 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Evwanp D. G. Prix, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. One Vol., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. (Just Ready.) 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
Jand. By Isaac L Ear M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,"’ &c. ith Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. per 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
JHE KIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by W™. J. 
Rourz, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luce Tyerman, Author of “The Life 

- of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. $vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $250 per vol. Vol. I. just veady. 


SMILES'’S CHARACTER. Character. By Samur. 
Suites, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Step’ ayers &c. 12mo, 


y 


Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.”’) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of ‘Peep of 

* Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. rts I. and II, 
Complete in One Volume. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patnz, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “ The 

Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $500. 


WATER AND LAND. By Tacos Annorr. Copionsl 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150, (Forming Vol. II 
of Science for Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. _ Borde 
Reminiscences. By Ranvotrn B, Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” “Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Seen 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “ A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gam. Hamirtos. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. a 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 

y Javos Ausort, Illustrated. 12mo, 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samunr. Surire, Author of‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pavt Du Cua. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du illu's Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
a 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wixr Coxtrss, Author 
of “Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘* Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, $100. (Just Ready.) 





PATTY. By Karnarine 8. Macqvorn. Syo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. The following volumes 
are now ready: 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life. Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Siudies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (In Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (In Press). 


BLA DE-0’-GRASS. By B.L, Fansron, Author of 
Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Ilustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By Jamvs De Mure, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” ‘Cord and Creese," 
The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. 
FAIR TO SEF. By Lawnence W. M. Locxnart. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax." 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50." Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURYTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Avo.ruvs Trot- 
Lorr, Author of *‘ Lindisfarn Chase," ‘A Siren,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fiorenor Marrvat 
(Mrs, Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farstox, Anthor of 
Blade-o’-Grass," &c.  8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 





t@~ Harrre & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
ta Harper's Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House 
without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
¢ demand for this development of 
ical Science shows it to be ONE OF THR 
Wonpers or THE AcE! Sent post-paid for 40 cts., with 
ALKER & CO 


directions. LW. - Box 4099, Boston. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut apr patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so as to be — 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of papi. cond in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that isdecirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and miost experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the ovgersaien 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 

er in the United States. What Worth 

is to New York—the highest 

pertaining to fashion, We 
carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 

ng undred figures, showing the 

fashions of the day. From this gars jo may be se- 





y , and for children of 
both sexes under 10, On receipt of pos 


e 8tamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 


valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no pee an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited 


id. Wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 

wing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an inv: whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by la! 


Machine. To see it = ‘orm 
elling, 


such as hemmin; —, embroiderin; 
tucking, cording. frilling- uilting, ringing, ete., tt 


e than a machine moved 
8 
in 
i ma’ coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


P| B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 

sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns {ssued with this 

paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address. 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


for every description of work, and can be ch 





J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label 8) i 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 





Front. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


821. Back. 





Choice 


Flowce SEEDS! Selected SEEDS! Eresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, 


Early Concord Corn, - 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 


» $2; 
ch 


tes $ $2. 
Pea pie bbL, $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
¥F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugegists at $1.00 per bottle. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 








the CrLeszaTED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc: 
cupied T . For Ill Cirew Ad 
ILsON SEwtne MaocuineCo., Cleveland, 0.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 





Cola 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 








EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 


@. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 
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EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agenoy and 
sellit. Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8, M.Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, vik NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIEL BEING PRINTED ON 
KAO SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 








7, 


‘ol. TIT. 
er -BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


Be vecccvecegusess Pecccccccccrcccccccccccs No. 49 

Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... <4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER......... Aten 


LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 





APRON-POLONAISE WALKING “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ee 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 17 

ADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. . = 


MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 oem MRcdahadeiceddiedeecddseecdace = 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years or Sesiinaa satcedisadest tuinahenesa cat bag 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
‘ 









NE inn cocina di dakesdoiead ans aecesus ne ;% 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
KET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years oki). “ 31 
YOUTH'S WA COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from-8 to 15 33 
INFANT'S WA 
“ 85 


MARGUER 
SUIT 


PS ra a ee 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
[i UY, Re er a ey ee “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ss 48 
LOW-NE EV. NG DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 
NTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
aS K ITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- e 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt........ coos * 8B 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt & irl from 5 to 15 years old).... 2 
LADY’S SA QUE NIECE ES cs saaadacacacke s <@ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)............0..ssesee ‘ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
SU, WGI DG ii oncdin casanecucsacaciacces =o 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by -. 
Nine 


re on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please —_ the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 













SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 


struction, and rapidity 
Fofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
ar. Agents wanted, 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawou.e’s Tortet Giycrrine Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and eng 2 Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by Marx & Rawo.tr, 








——— 





ove. 

Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 
OOLEY’ 

He Y E AST, Sts, 
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~ POWDER — 

iRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
2, 0 —TAKE NOTICE.—For two dollars anp 

be ss rh ra Bt. ey a Box of Fine oe. 
onery, with Inrrra. INTED IN OOLORS, ali 


two dozen Visiting Cards. Address 
KELLOGG & CO., No. 11 Leavitt St., Chicago, 








The Paris | Commune, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS 
COMMUNE IN 1871; witha Full Account 
of the Bombardment, Capture, and Burning 
of the City. By W. Pemproxe Fetrinar, 
an Eye-Witness of the Events described, Ed- 
itor of ‘*Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &c. With 
a Map of Paris and Portraits from Original 


cn ge Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, 


—_— 


FROM NAPOLEON III. 
: 4th November, 1871. 
Monsieur W. Pemsgoxe Fsreinge, 
13 Avenue de UImpératrice, Paris. 

Monsiz0R,—The Emperor has charged me to inform 
you that he has received your letter, also your history 
of the Paris Commune. 

His Majesty has read the work with the greatest 
interest, and has requested me to express to you his 
sincere thanks. 

Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. COUNT DAVILLIER. 





FROM MR. WASHBURNE. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, Oct. 27th, 1871. 
My Dear Mr. Ferrmer,— You have my sincere 
thanks for sending me a copy of your history of the 
Commune of Paris. I have read it with great plea- 
sure. You have grouped together the facts, and given 
your narrative all the interest of a romance, In after 
years the perusal of it will bring to our minds the 
wonderful events which you and I witnessed, and 
which filled the civilized world with horror. 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Fetridge, 
Very sincerely and truly yours, 
E. B. WASHBURNE. 
Wm. Pembroke Fetridge, Esq., 
Paris. 


Prniisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





sar Harrer & Brorurrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 00. 


° » _. HORACE WATERS, 

A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. Y. 

will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mkopgons, an 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOKS, FOR CASH, PURBING THIS 
Montu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 

monthly or quarterly installments. 

GENTS AN ae— Agents are wanted in 
every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell “‘ The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
—- to have. The subscriber also wants Agents to 
sell other very desirable books. Liberal commissions 
given. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Brotuenrs, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. 


$195 


V seaans SEED.—Send 25 cents for a pack- 
age of our Finest varieties; saved from more than 
100 named kinds; 5 packets for $1. 

J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872, 











A Month and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and as staple as flour. 
Sample free. C. M. Linineron, Chicago. 














Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harpen’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 

Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 06, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinp, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werk iy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the, subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuzrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be Jost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ApvERTISING IN Harrer’s PeRioptcats. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Ha "3 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Frsrvary 24, 1879, 





a 
What rock is most 

unsuitable for a 

foundation ? - The 


roc 7 
bad luck to ye! 


a 
“ae sailor who 
to know 
what time it was has 
since gone to sea. ; 
oe 


tTIon.—The nest 
wae eet she 


hes the age of 
eighty. will a 
pretty old one. 


rs 
Tux Press BHAT 

Printers tuxe—A 

press of business, 


-—_ oo 
The young wid- 
ow who was buried 
in grief is now alive 
and doing well. It 
=~ only —s 
instance of prema- 
ture interment. © . 
_————~ 


letters ?—-Y-e-s. 
—_——_o———— 
PP .. best the first 


oo 
VersuM oe 
Ts ose man rotation 
ral a e 
ed boo “ “because they give : i 
8, 
the cae over the the mals 
writing on on a subject as hig 
souls, he ought to take care his statements are le 
on good grounds, 


SHAKSPEAREAN Mrew.—Though Titania bade Bottom 
listen to her, she never asked him to lend her his ears. 


—_——~.————— 

Suame.—Among the latest items of fashionable in- 
telligence is the following: “Ladies who wear muffs 
for skating arways —— them on:a cord, and the 
toque is we rangi Muffs (who, of ‘course, can’t skate 
have no Dusiness on the fee (when there is any). An 
as for “ toke being de rigueur,” every one knows that 
the cold air gives a lady a good appetite; but what a 
way to express it! 


wc mee may. darlin’, what o’clock is it ?—and where’s 
me, om i eight (ate), said Molly. 

> 
Tae Finst Tusu.ar Baivezr—The bridge of the nose. 


PS \ 
IN 
as 


\\' aN 
AN! \\ \\ 





LOVE AT THE WINDOW. 


“CHEER !” 


ST Wowd soe ollige emking “ 


pe od - favana). “Wo : me, Sir 
into nee or ti 
out bay Leg 5 carage, pt a cat 


Swi. ry he nition) Oh, certainly.” (Throws 


his cigar out of the 
TRAVELER (com 
fing his meerschaum). 
never can enjoy my pipe when there’s a 
a-goin’ !” : 


When is a pear not a couple ?—When it’s pared b t 
not matched. ™ 





SUNDAY OUT. 
Dues “Shall you be a-goin’ out this a’ternoon, 
mem 
Mistress. “I think not, Bets: 


Bere. “+ Cos yer can if yer tikes Z don’t want to go 
out. 





“Which is the eer be us two?” 
6 querist 7 


“Why, you are 


S: 
\ 





Fonp Parent. “I hope you will be very Careful, Mr. aengem. I have always been accustomed to Cut 


their Hair M 


yself.”” 
Mr. Stimpson. “So I should have thought, Madam.” 


producing and 
to trouble you, bat : 
bad w 








A HINT TO GRUMBLERS. 

“What a Tn oS ee this er tenes an 0) Mt tog, 
as he squatted on the margin of the pool. ‘Do 
hear those ge bow they scream and hiss? t 
do they do it for 

“Oh, just to amuse themselves,” answered a little 
field-mouse, 

**Presentl: iy we we shall have the owls hooting. What 
is that for.?” 

“It’s the music they like Neo best,” + the mouse. 

“« And those grasshop 1 Tmred oo 
out ding and Stn Wie aot do they. do tha’ 
aa, ayes so happy, they can’t help it,” said the 


me “You'll find excuses for all:-I believe yom don’t un- 
derstand music, so ag like the hideous-noises,” 

“Well, friend, tom hagper with you,” said themouse. 
“I don't greatly adm ‘ire any of them ;.b ut. they’are all 
sweet in my.ears compared with the constant croaking 
of a frog.” Me Mt AN 

Tue Mant or Awn-Worxk—Boots, 

—_——————— 
Brorners-1n-Law—The judges, 


iW ‘i i 


sm] 
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SAT UPON. 








soaaees a 9 


was ore 


legs, and t 


“T will lend 
oy ar 


other nei bine and 
borrowed’ a a 

He Seg set 
the are and in due 


kee was again puz- 


as 
80, ‘* Wa’al, I reck- 
on I’ve got as fine 
a dozen chickens as 
you ever laid your 
eyes on, and they 
dn’t cost me a 
cent, nuther.” 


> 
The  drunkard’s 

week is made up of 

Thirst-days. 


> 
What has the lar- 
gest circulation in 
the world? The 
Bazar? No. Bank- 
notes? No. What 
‘then? The blood, 


—_——_~>_—. 
Curtis or Smoxe 
—False ringlets. 


ee ere cee 
What is the dif- 
ference - between a 


——_—< 
Stooxine - Menp- 

ng.—A paper tells 

how a servant-girl 


ings: ‘When ahole 

appeared in the toe, 

heed the ggeon A above the 
the projecting portion. — 


vated as often as necessary, 
ing sews a little, until at last it 


all cat away, when Bridget sewed on new 
us kept her stockings always in repair.” 


<< 
Straining, a point does not necessarily make it 


cleare 





A CANNIBAL. 


The following advertisement appeared in a daily pa- 


per a few days ago 


ARTIAL BOARD. —A lady, having a larger house 


than she requires, ip 


tones to meet with a 


‘gentleman for breakfast and 


meade 


cious! © a she shied to make only two 
poor man? _ 


A Ba.i-Room—The nursery. 


SS eee 
Fo Cinctongatt aper says that in the present condition 
cenell and very fine 8 


er, worn inside 


Chemowt: may serve to peovent death by strangulation. 
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Posestanes Host. ‘Does any Gentleman or Pudden ?” 


sz Guest. “ No, Sir. 


© Gentleman 


Pudden.” 








